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Why Should You Use The Melodic Music Series? 


BECAUSE 


First — The series is complete in four books and no charts are required. 
Second — It contains a rich collection of songs, representing the work of leading American 
composers, foreign composers, and the folk songs of al] nations. 


Third — These songs are bright, spontaneous, cheerful, and pleasing, and form an indispen- 
sable contribution to child life. 


Fourth — The books contain a natural and progressive plan of teaching. 

Fifth — There is distinct training from the beginnir g in tone study and dictation, a cou-se of 
instruction that should begin in the earliest years. 

Sixth — The poems are preéminently pictures of child life. They are attractive, natural, and 
in diction suitable to the grade for which they are intended. 

Seventh — The division of work by year and month is invaluable to the grade teacher. 

Eighth — The books progress very gradually and all of the material is sequential. 

Ninth — The course contains nothing unreal or impossible, and the authors preserve a high 
ideal, which is practically carried out. 


Tenth — The pages are clear, open, legible, and easily read by the child, and the suggestions 
made to the grade teacher are clear and definite. 


For further information, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Text-Books in Language and Grammar always successful and popular where used. None more so. 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for 3rd and 4th grades) -LANGUAGE 
LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES — ENGLISH GRAMMAR, — constituting the 
“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH.” 


If not acquainted with these books it will be advantageous for you to become so. 
Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 


The Riverside Literature Series — 190 VOLUMES 


It contains more copyrighted material than any other literature series for school and 
college use. 

It contains the only authorized school editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, and other American authors. 

Its annual circulation, which has more than doubled in 12 years, is now over 1,100,000. 

It is used in every State, Territory, and Dependency of the United States, and in all the 
Provinces of Canada. 

Price 15 cents, paper, or 25 cents, cloth, for each of 150 volumes; and upwards for each of 
40 other volumes. , 


Free upon Request — an illustrated Catalogue with complete Table of Contents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. - - BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Chicago Adopts The Jones Readers 


HE adoption of The Jones Readers as the ex- 

i clusive basal series for the Chicago schools, at 
the close of a contest that has lasted for 

months, is a most significant event. They were 
selected in a competition which involved all the 
latest standard series of readers. 

The books are unequalled in the amount, range, 
and quality of their reading matter. 247 authors are 

“represented, of which 135 are American. The eight- 
book series contains 2,128 pages. The material is 
fresh, and much of it appears for the first time ina 
school reading book. 

They are particularly strong on the ethical side, 
—the moral of each lesson being real though unob- 
trusive. 

They are well graded and carefully developed 
according to the soundest modern pedagogy. 


About One-third of the 
CITY OF BOSTON 


Ginn & Company’s 
MEDIAL WRITING SYSTEM 


This system has gained so rapidly in popularity that it has 
become the standard Series for the whole country. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Oakland Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


ManJrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip- 
is the best and simplest dev *+y or 


complete ginal we cap 
without Gopesite, on ten {10} 
tr 


or ne 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building. 111 John 8t., New York City. 


ART EDUCATION 


Drawing Book Course 


Anentirely new series of Drawing and Record Books for pupils’ 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


FOR HISTORY CLASSES 


CHANDLER & CHITWOOD’S Makers of 
American History - - - - - $ .60 


MOWRY’S America’s Great Men and Their 
Deeds Series: 


American Heroes and Heroism - - - .60 
American Inventions and Inventors - - .65 
American Pioneers - - - - - 65 


STORIES OF COLONY AND NATION 
TOMLINSON’S The War for Independence 54 
TOMLINSON’S The War of 1812 - - - .54 
PRICE’S Lads and Lassies of Other Days - .54 


STORIES OF HEROES 


PRICE’S Wandering Heroes - - - .50 
MAITLAND’S Heroes of Chivalry - - 50 
ELLIS’ Historical Readings Illustrative of 
American Patriotism - - - - 60 
THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE SERIES 
TWOMBLY’S Hawaii and Its People - 68 
KNAPP’S The Story of the Philippines - — .60 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


individual use, presenting a Course of Study for the first eight 
years of school, and containing the most beautiful reproductions 
in ink, crayon, pencil, and water color. 

Each book contains fulland definite suggestions for the plan- 
ning and carrying out of the various lessons. Special help given 
in water color work, accompanied by color illustrations. An exe 
tensive glossary of terms in each book. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
SENT UPON REQUEST. 


The Prang Educational Company 


133 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


LIST UF MAPS WE MANUFACTURE 


The following Maps are 40 x 58 inches, 


Contents, etc. State Maps 
Eastern Hemisphere New England States 
Western Hemisphere New York 
North America New Jersey 
South America Delaware 
United States and Mexico Ohic 
Europe “4 
Asia Indiana 
Africa Michigan 
World, Mercator and Hem. Illinois 
British Isles Wisconsin 
Australia Minnesota 
Ancient Greece Georgia 
Ancient Italy Arkansas 
Palestine Texas 

is The following Maps are 60 x 40 inches. 
World, Both Hemispheres lowa 
Roman World North Dakota 
Journeys of St. Paul South Dakota 

Kansas 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 


Write for prices. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


MORAL TRAINING AT SCHOOL. 


BY N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent, Pennsylvania. 


Whenever anything goes wrong in the life of the 
nation, the people look to the school for a remedy. 
If the driver is cruel to his horse, the school must 
give lessons upon the humane treatment of animals. 
If drunkenness or the cigarette saps the life and 
vigor of the people, the school must teach the 
effects of alcohol and narcoties upon the human 
system. If vaccination is neglected, the school is 
the means through which smallpox is to be made 
impossible. If the forests are in danger of extinc- 
tion, the schools must celebrate Arbor day in 
order that children may learn how to plant trees. 
If the wane of the apprentice system makes it diffi- 
cult for the boy to learn a trade, manual training 
must be introduced into the curriculum in order 
that the boy may learn how to use the tools which 
are fundamental in the handicrafts. If the house- 
wife finds it difficult te get help, the schools must 
teach cooking, sewing, and dressmaking under the 
high sounding name of domestic science. If too 
many youths leave the farm for the city, the school 
is expected to instil an interest in rural life by 
teaching the elements of agriculture. The latest 
claimants for recognition point in diametrically op- 
posite directions. On the one hand the teachers of 
the public schools are to be asked to raise by con- 
tributions from the children four hundred thousand 
dollars for the construction of a colossal bronze 
battleship in honor of the heroes of the Maine; and 
on the other the schools are to promote inter- 
national arbitration by celebrating the 18th of May 
in commemoration of the establishment of the 
Hague tribunal. No prophet can foretell the 
diverse and complex problems which will be shied 
at the school in the next fifty years, and the teacher 
is expected to solve them all for the modest com- 
pensation of thirty-five dollars per month. It can 
be shown that instruction in manual training, 
domestic science, and the laws of health is essen- 
tial to complete living, and that the school can 
assist in the solution of some of the other problems 
which the teacher has been asked to assume, but 
to-day I turn from these to a problem of more 
fundamental importance—I refer to moral training 
in the public schools. 

Of late there has been a growing conviction that 
the moral and religious instruction of children is 
neglected in the home; women’s clubs and other 
organizations are already demanding the introduc- 
tion of formal instruction in ethics and religion. 
Some deem it a sufficient answer to say that educa- 
tion is of two kinds, one kind being that which is 
given at school, and which is spoken of as school- 
ing, whilst the other must be acquired out of school 
and beyond the school. Whenever this distinction 
is ignored or neglected, the school is apt to be 


blamed for everything that goes wrong in the home, 
in the church, in the state, in society, or in the sub- 
sequent career of the pupil. The test question, 
however, is: How far can a good school supply what 
is neglected in the home and outside of the school? 
Very few of those who criticise the public schools, 
calling them Godless, irreligious, and wanting in 
ethical instruction, seem to realize what a good 
school accomplishes in moral training, while both 
teacher and pupil are busy with the rudiments of 
an English education. The habits of accuracy, 
punctuality, industry, obedience, honesty, polite- 
ness, and self-restraint, which are inculcated in every. 
good school, become virtues, call them natural vir- 
tues if you will; without them the individual is out 
of place in any store, bank, counting house, or in- 
dustrial establishment, even though he can repeat 
the entire catechism, or chapter after chapter from 
the sacred scriptures. 

The aim of every school is the teaching of truth; 
and the corresponding virtue is veracity. Did you 
ever stop to think how much is gained in the moral 
life of the pupil if he is taught to tell the truth when 
asked about his age? In some parts of this coun- 
try the average child has three ages. The first is 
the age which is obtained by consulting the family 
Bible or the baptismal certificate. It is the real or 
correct age, and is given when there is nothing to 
be gained by deception or concealment. The sec- 
ond age of the child is the factory age. It is one or 
two years in advance of the real age, and is given 
when the pupil wishes to go to work before the law 
allows him to do so, or when the minor wishes to 
get a drink contrary to law. These forms of law- 
breaking naturally lead to the more serious forms 
of lawlessness known as crimes. The third age of 
the child is the railway age. It is always less than 
the real age. The child is taught to give this dimin- 
ished age in order that it may ride free when it 
should pay half-fare, or ride for half-fare when it 
should pay full fare. From stealing a ride there is 
an easy transition to other forms of fraud and dis- 
honesty. The boy who cheats the railway is apt to 
develop into the man who is glad for an oppor- 
tunity to defraud the municipality, the common- 
wealth, the federal government. The very atmos- 
phere of a good school fosters the habit of truthful- 
ness. If children are taught to love the truth and 
to scorn a lie, the foundation is laid for honesty 
towards the employer, the corporation, the munici- 
pality, the state, and the nation. 

The school furnishes splendid opportunities for 
the development of civic virtues. The state of 
Pennsylvania furnishes text-books and supplies free 
to the pupils of the public schools. This saves 
about fifty per cent. of the total cost of the books 
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under the former system which compelled the par- 
ents to buy the books. The free text-book law 
furnishes a splendid opportunity for lessons upon 
the care of public property. In many schools the 
books furnished at public expense are better kept 
and better cared for than were the books bought by 
the parents. The schoolhouse, the school grounds, 
the furniture are public property. In the care of 
these the pupil gets his first lessons in civic pride 
and civic virtue. 

Very many friends of the public school imagine 
that the moral life of the nation depends upon the 
daily reading of the Bible during opening exercises. 
The mere reading of the Bible can be magnified out 
of all proportion to its real value and influence. 
The mere fact that the Bible is read in the school 
may mean little or it may mean much in the way 
of moral and religious instruction. Everything de- 
pends upon the way and the spirit in which it is 
read. Some read it involuntarily, or as a perfunc- 
tory matter ; others read it to find cases of question- 
able morality; still others to find grammatical 
puzzles or paradoxical statements. Such reading of 
the good book has little or no ethical value. In 
‘such instances it were better to omit the reading of 
the Bible; the abuse of the book for such purposes 
may destroy all reverence for its sacred pages. 
When teacher and pupil read the sacred scriptures 
for the sake of grasping the truths which lie at the 
basis of religion and morality, the exercise becomes 
a most efficient means of moral training. No better 
material for moral and religious instuction can be 
found than that which is contained in the Old Testa- 
ment. Its historical incidents have for ages been 
used for this purpose, and their educational value is 
as great to-day as it was at any period during the 
separate existence of fhe Jews as a nation. It is to 
be regretted that the rising generation is not as 
familiar with the lives of the patriarchs as were our 
forefathers in the days when the Bible was used as 
a school reader. But very many of the same moral 
lessons can be given incidentally during the hours 
devoted to American history. The history of our 
country is full of material that is well adapted for 
ethical instruction. Columbus fell upon his knees 
and offered a prayer of thanksgiving when he 
landed upon the shores of the New World. His de- 
vout example cannot fail to make a lasting impres- 
sion upon the heart and life of the pupil. The ex- 
istence of God is assumed in the oath of office 
which every President of the United States is re- 
quired to take when he is inducted into office. The 
teacher may occupy one of three attitudes towards 
this official act, which certainly has in it a religious 
element. The teacher may be hostile to all religion 
and may go out of his way to find an opportunity 
for ridiculing the religious faith of Columbus and 
Washington. Or the attitude of the teacher may be 
one of indifference, The teacher who is never seen 
at church, who never offers a prayer, and who 
speaks of the acts of devout men as if these acts 
were matters of indifference, wiil beget in the minds 
of the pupils a similar frame of mind, unless, per- 
chance, his conduct drives the pupils to the feeling 
of condemnation for his indifference to religion. 

The third attitude which it is possible for a 
teacher to take is that of sympathy with and respect 
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for all ceremonies in which the existence of God is 
recognized and acknowledged. Religion is the 
sense of obligation and devotion which the creature 
owes to the Creator. Belief in a Divine Being and 
in future rewards and punishments lies at the basis 
of our civil institutions, and no pupil can be edu- 
cated for his future duties as an American citizen if 
the school ignores the existence of .God, and 
assumes .an attitude of hostility or indifference 
towards religion. 

For instruction on the plane of civic virtue there 
is abundant material in ‘our history. Perhaps the 
hardest lesson to learn is that it is the patriotic duty 
of the citizen to pay a just share of tax for the sup- 
port of the government, and the education of the 
people. It is easy to wave a flag and make a noise 
on the Fourth of July, but the honest payment of 
tax is a more difficult display of patriotism. To 
carry a gin in a military parade is a bit of display 
which the heart delights in, but to pay a tax is a 
civic duty for which most people have very little 
heart. 

John Fiske claims that the first lesson in civics 
should be a lesson on taxation. The opportunity 
for such a lesson is presented when the causes of 
the American Revolution are studied. In studying 
taxation without representation a little time can be 
spent in studying taxation from the comparative 
point of view. On learning how much tax is paid 
by the average inhabitant of England or continental 
Europe, especially of Russia and Turkey, the pupil 
will rejoice that his lot has been cast under the 
stars and stripes, moreover he will realize that if our 
municipalities keep on piling debt upon debt, a 
point must in no long time be reached at which 
there will no longer be money enough to give every 
child all the education which it is willing to take. 

The sacredness of the ballot is another lesson 
which can easily be taught in connection with the 
history of the American Revolution. General Reed 
was offered £10,000 together with any office in his 
majesty’s gift if he would desert the colonies and 
join the loyalists. Upon the floor of the continental 
Congress this patriot declared: “I am not worth 
purchasing, but such as I am, the king of Great 
Britain is not rich enough to buy my vote.” When 
the young man goes to the ballot box for the first 
time he should say to himself: “I may not be worth 
buying, but such as I am, the ward boss is not rich 
enough to buy my vote.” 

Our government is safe so long as the people be- 
lieve in the judiciary and the ballot-box. So soon 
as money can buy verdicts or office, thé people 
grow ripe for revolution. Our judicial system con- 
tains one feature not found in European systems 
that is designed to guarantee the rights of the in- 
dividual. Every law can be tested in the courts, and 
if found unconstitutional it is set aside in spite of 
legislative and executive approval. So profound is 
the faith of the people in the constitution that many 
a citizen believes himself possessed of the right to 
declare legislation unconstitutional. This is a mis- 
take. The citizen has the right to test the consti- 
tutionality of legislation in the courts of law; but he 
cannot arrogate to himself a power which has been 
delegated to judges learned in the law. When 
studying the formation of the federal constitution 
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the pupil can be inspired with a feeling of respect 
for judges whose duty it is to interpret our laws 
and to impose penalties for their violation. 

The foregoing instances suffice to indicate what a 
wealth of material our history affords for ethical in- 
struction. History teaches morality by example. 
The deeds of heroic devotion to a noble cause, of 
fidelity to duty under trying circumstances, of com- 
mendable bravery in the naval and military service, 
beget a spirit capable of similar service when the 
call to arms is heard. Justice to an enemy, tolera- 
tion for the honest opinions of others, willingness 
to help the suffering and the down-trodden, a de- 
termination to serve one’s country, and if need be 
to die in its defence,—these are but a few examples 
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of the ethical results of good teaching in the depart- 
ment of American history. 
The greatest teacher of all the ages was a teacher 


of morality and religion. The teaching of many 


truths in ethics and denominational religion must 
be left to the church which He founded, and to the 
homes and Sunday schools where He reigns 
supreme. The school cannot and should not try to 
usurp the functions of the home and the religious 
society, but it can without formal lessons inspire a 
sense of duty to God and develop the virtues which 
are essential to good citizenship and to true man- 
hood and womanhood.—Address_ before the 
American Institute of Instruction. 


MORALS IN CITY SCHOOLS.—(II.) 


[Editorial.] 


We print first the short replies, those which state 
the facts without embellishment or argument. 


No. 1. 


It is undoubtedly true that there are many girls 
in my building who are un-moral. Conscience has 
never been awakened, and the only regret for their 
misdeeds is that for being found out. By far the 
larger part of the girls are earnest and faithful, and 
are almost never reproved. The children, of 


course, reflect the homes from which they come, 


and nothing but better homes can make better 
schools. The girls in my school are mostly of 
foreign birth and parentage. 


No. 2. 


I am very glad to say that none of these things 
are true in my building. Of course we have mis- 
chief, but it is healthy fun. We have some wrong- 
doing, but surprisingly few cases considering the 
number of children. In fact, when I think of their 
home environment and street influences, I have 
been amazed to find them on the whole exceed- 
ingly well disposed in all respects. 

The cases of lying, stealing, swearing, vicious- 
ness, and unclean language have been so few in my 
twenty odd years in this district, that I have some- 
times thought it was because the children knew 


what we expected of them and gave it to us. They ~ 


are mostly children from very poor homes, and few 
have any than the most meagre advantages. I am 
very glad to speak well of them. 


No. 3. 


The criticism is not true of my primary school, 
except in some degree in the matter of honesty. 
Little children have to be taught honesty when they 
come from homes where this teaching has been 
neglected. We have the poorer class, and some 
children who need to be taught respect for others, 
but only occasionally a child of the type here de- 
scribed. We find such a child quite capable of im- 
provement if dealt with firmly in love. 


No. 4. 


Such conditions do not exist in this district, for 
the teachers have the confidence of their classes, 


and the co-operation of the parents. Such vicious 
acts as are mentioned in the article cannot take 
place where the teacher has gained the love and 
good will of her pupils. There may be individuals 
in a class who possess the character described by 
the writer, but never an entire class, unless the 
teacher is weak in discipline and has let the evil 
spread. We trust our boys and rarely see our trust 
misplaced, but find a manliness that respects justice. 


No. 5. 


I have read the article—a tissue of falsehood 
from beginning to end. I have 1,300 boys and 
girls under my charge. No such condition as Miss 
represents exists in my school nor ever did in 
the forty years I have been in the school, only as 
exceptions. I am a thorough believer in co- 
education. There are bad boys and bad girls, but 
the percentage is far less than the Master found 
among his disciples. Send her over to my school 
and we will show her how grossly she misrepre- 
sents us. Mixed schools are better morally than 
separate boys’ or girls’ schools in my judgment. 
Boys and girls are better and much more easily 
handled than they were forty years ago. 


No. 6. 
This description does not apply to my building. 
No. 7. | 


Cenditions like those described in this article do_ 


not exist in our school. 


No. 8. 
A great deal of this is all too true. 


No. 9. 

I have read the article and wish to say that, so 
far as this building is concerned, the statements it 
contains do not in the least represent the condition 
of this school. This building has seven school- 
rooms, and the children are all under good disci- 
pline. 

No. 10. 


My remarks concerning such a statement would 
not look well in print. A teacher who could write 
such things should be described in language more 
vigorous than polite. 
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No. 11. 


In my own building lying and cheating are both 
very “common happenings,” and stealing not. un- 
usual. Vulgar notes and pictures are very rarely 
found. All little children are restless and uneasy, 
and very many are without ambition, but on the 
whole I consider that primary school children en- 
joy their work. 

No. 12. 

I herewith return the remarkable tirade. My 
school has been in evidence more than twenty 
years. As a rule, our pupils are orderly, respectful, 
and industrious. We are troubled by none of the 
exhibitions of depravity named by the author of 
this onslaught. Our girls, as a general thing, are 
trusted. They have proved to be worthy of con- 
fidence. Slight departures from decorum are the 
exception, and are easily and speedily corrected. 


No. 13. 


In this building stealing and lying are common. 
Defiance of authority, lack of regard Of the rights of 
others, bad language, obscene pictures, unwilling- 
ness to be disciplined, restlessness and eye service 
are evils that try our patience. Parents and friends 
are quick to resent any punishment of their little 
ones. There is no wholesome fear of authority. 


No. 14. 


I am happy to say that none of the conditions 
out-lined exist in my building. The children are 
obedient, respectful, and happy. 


No. 15. 


In no sense does this represent the condition of 
this school for the more than twenty-five years that 
I have known it. 

No. 16. 

With regard to the enclosed, I am pleased to be 
able to say that no part of it is true as regards the 
condition of affairs in this school. 


No. 17. 


Your printed slip on the depravity of school chil- 
dren was duly received. As the pupils in this build- 
ing are all girls many of the evils mentioned would 
not naturally be found. Cases of lying, cheating, 
and stealing are not uncommon. Doubtless some 
of ottr children are perfectly capable of vulgarity 
and profanity, but the restraints of the school allow 
but little to come to our knowledge. 

EDUCATION IS VITAL. 
BY J, M. GREENWOOD. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, one of the greatest teachers 
the world ever produced, said in his letter of in- 
quiry for a schoolmaster: “I want a man who is a 
Christian and a gentleman, and one who has com- 
mon sense and understands boys. I prefer activity 
of mind and interest in his work to high scholar- 
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ship; for the one may be acquired far more easily 
than the other. That he should have sufficient 
vigor of mind and thirst of knowledge to persist in 
adding to his own stores without neglecting the 
full improvement of those whom he is teaching.” 

The standard herein set forth is just as applicable 
now as it was when written. When closely an- 
alyzed, its significance will be found to consist in 
this deep truth that, however much details and con- 
ditions change, general principles remain fixed, un- 
alterable ; that all individual acts may be referred to 
universal laws, that behind every action the great 
facts of human nature lie far deeper down than they 
appear on the surface. The boys and girls that you 
have taught and that you will teach in the future 
are intrusted to your guidance and skill, not so 
much for your sake, as for their.sake. How can 
you change them from the state in which they come 
to you to a newer and better state when they leave 
you at the close of the school year, will depend en- 
tirely upon whether you view yourself and your 
pupils as being in a stationary or a dynamic condi- 
tion in regard to their attitude concerning the con- 
crete facts of the world about them, their concep- 
tions of ideas and signs of ideas when they leave 
you. Education is an ever changing process of 
both the teacher and the taught. It is work, not 
rest; work with head, hand, heart. 

This same thought is differently expressed by the 
celebrated Cardinal Newman when he wrote: “Tf 
we would improve the intellect, first of all we must 
ascend ; we cannot gain real knowledge on a level; 
we must generalize, we must reduce to method; we 
must have a grasp of principles, and group and 
shape our acquisitions by means of them. It mat- 


‘ters not whether our field of operation be wide or 


limited; in every case to command is to mount 
above it. In like manner you must be above edu- 
cation, not under it, or it will oppress you.” It is 
to place before you the higher and better teaching 
that I have made these two quotations from men of 
distinguished scholarship, and having the highest 
conceptions of the noblest attributes of manhood 
and womanhood. 

Yet we are not forgetful of the fact that educa- 
tion must depend primarily on the learner. While 
the true teacher has this broader comprehension of 
subject matter, and a keener insight into the work- 
ings of the human mind, yet supervisory care must 
be exercised as far as may be in regard to hours of 
study, periods of recreation, sanitary conditions of 
the schoolroom, rest, food, and the sleep of your 
pupils. But the work and the progress must be that 
of the pupil if he accomplishes anything of perma- 
nent value. Education is vital, organic——a sub- 
jective energy that demands outward expression in 
thought, action, feeling—and unless it gives power 
to handle, estimate, and manage things, persons, 
concrete ideas, abstract ideas, signs and symbols, 
it has failed in its purpose and is valueless. 


TEACHING. 


I hold that a man is only fit to teach so long as he is himself learning daily. 


If the mind once 


becomes stagnant, it can give no fresh draught to another mind; it is drinking out of a pond instead of 
from a spring. A schoolmaster’s intercourse is with the young, the strong, and the happy; and he 
cannot get on with them unless in animal spirits he can sympathize with them, and show that his 


thoughtfulness is not connected with selfishness and weakness.—Arnold. 
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WHERE’S WHERE IN EDUCATION. 


( Editorial.) 


‘MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN. 


No city of its size, not above 5,000, is so well ad- 
vertised educationally as is Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
and none so well deserves it. The only possible 
rival is Port Deposit, Maryland. Probably the 
Journal of Education and its editor have done as 
much as any other agency to promote the general 
information regarding Menomonié, and, at the 
risk of repetition, it will be once more emphasized 
as a unique and important educational centre, pri- 
marily indebted to Senator James H. Stout, and 
secondarily to the present superintendent, Dr. L. D. 
- Harvey, former state superintendent, who is ad- 


first and frequent subsequent investments are pay- 
ing notable dividend along various lines. 
THE PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. 

All told more than a third of a million dollars 
have been put into this plant aside from what the 
tax-payers of Menomonie have put into it, and it 
brings to the city directly and indirectly in cash 
about $60,000 a year. That is to say, the school 
with the training departments is equal to a pay- 
roll of $5,000 a month. The Central school build- 
ing, of brick, has every modern appointment, with 
school hall, administration offices, and other equip- 
ment. 

Connected — with 


COTTAGE TO BE REMODELED. 


mirably fitted by experience for the development of 
the work at Menomonie. 

Menomonie was one of the lumber centres of the 
state until the forest areas were scalped of their 
timber. Senator Stout and the firm of which he is 
an important factor were among the chief agencies 
in eliminating the trees of this section of the state. 
Such is his love for the city to which he ¢ame as a 
young man, and in which his children have been 
born, that he early planned to do something for her 
that is essentially worthy a man of abundant means 
and a warm heart. Mr. Stout is a man of broad 
vision and of wise perspective as well as of noble 
impulse. His plans grow out of a primary pur- 
pose to do as much as possible for the home, inside 
and outside, through the education of the children 
of the community. It was not merely the home 
with a child in school, but all homes through all 
children were to be reached, not merely of the city, 
but of the county, of the state, of the Central 
Northwest, of the entire country. Already his 


the Central school 
building by a cov- 
ered way is the 
manual training 
plant, as comptete as. 
money and experi- 
ence can make it. 
Every week each 
child above the 
fourth grade has 
some work in this- 
building in which 
are found the luxu- 
ries of industrial 
arts. Or, fresh from 
the mines, is smelted 
by the older pupils, 
the iron, molded and 
worked up by them- 
selves. Here, also, 
is an art room in 
which is to be found 
in exquisite design 
every phase of in- 
dustrial art in some 
masterpiece from the country which stands for this 
specialtv,—as for instance, a thousand-dollar rug 
from Japan. Every conceivable provision is made 
for each phase of industrial training. The third 
building, the natatorium, is of surpassing beauty. 
The swimming pool eighty feet long, the fully and 
finely-equipped gymnasium and clubrooms for the 
city people, as complete in appointments as a club- 
house in a city. 

In addition to all these appointments for the 
public school pupils through the high school, there 
is a group of training schools partly supported by 
the county and state, and partly by Senator Stout. 
The fourth building is the county agricultural 
training school, and the county teachers’ training 
school, a fine building equipped for the best of an 
education for profitable and enjoyable life on the 
farm. In the agricultural training school there are 
sixty-four pupils, and in the county teacher’s train- 
ing school, ninety-four. The county school build- 
ing was erected by the county; to this Mr. Stout 
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made liberal donations in order to provide many 
features which would not otherwise have been fur- 
nished. While these schools are not a part of the 
city system, the training school-is closely related 
thereto in that the.city schools furnish opportuni- 
ties for practice teaching to its students. 

The county agricultural school is a realization of 
one phase of what is called for by the recent report 
of the industrial committee of Massachusetts,—a 
distinct class of schools not heretofore forming any 
part of the public school system, especially de- 
signed to giving industrial training as no other 
school can give it. 

The domestic science training school with thirty- 
six students is under the direct charge of Dr. L. 
D. Harvey, superintendent of city schools, who 
represents Senator Stout in the development of his 
educational plans. This school does as complete 
and valuable work in training the teaching of 
domestic science as is done by the most pretentious 
institutions. 

The manual training teachers’ training school 
with twenty-one students, mostly young men, is 
unsurpassed anywhere. 

The kindergarten training school with thirty- 
five students is as ideal an institution of its class as 
those in Boston and Chicago. 

Thus there have been this year 250 students in 
these higher institutions of learning. Of these, 225 
are from other towns, and the remaining twenty- 
five, who would have had to go elsewhere to get 
the same advantages, are kept at home. This 
means that easily $50,000 a year is spent in this 
town that would not have been otherwise. This, 
together with what the extra teachers expend in 
town, carries the amount above $60,000 a year. 
But, what <ignifies more, this plant gives all the 
public school pupils a better education than can be 
had in any city of the size, with but one possible ex- 
ception, in the country. 

Mr. Stout has purchased one of the best resi- 
dences in the city, on the shore of the lake, which 
is to be transformed into a dormitory and domestic 
science building. It is safe to say that there is no 
other such building used for these purposes in the 
United States. He has also purchased another 
elegant residence, which is the home of Superin- 
tendent Harvey, and will be the home of other 
superintendents in years to come. 


MAKING AN IDEAL HOME. 


There is an atmosphere here that is not to be 
found elsewhere. This may be illustrated best, 
perhaps, in the case of the transformation of a 
home. This is but a practical application of what 
was worked out last year not only by the public 
school pupils, but by the training school classes as 
well—namely, a thoroughly-organized and prac- 
tical course of instruction in house Cecoration and 
furnishing. Such a course is not offered in any 
public school or training school in the United 
States to-day. 

Miss Murphy, with her broad training as an art 
student, wide experience as a teacher, four vears 
of special training in the New York School of De- 
sign, in which she was especially prepared for the 
business of a house decorator, is amply fitted to 
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work out such a course. She is to be relieved from 
other duties to devote her entire time to working 
out her scheme of instruction and its application. 

Looking far ahead, Mr. Stout has purchased one- 
half of a block across the street from the manual 
training building. Upon this are four cottages. 
The corner cottage nearest the manual training 
building is vacant. This is a story-and-a-half 
house. with nine rooms and numerous | angles, 
porches, ells, and dormer windows. It is sadly out 
of repair, and during the coming year the domestic 
science senior class, under the direction of the 
principal of that department, and of the art director 
of all the schools and departments, is to remodel 
this building.. Each student is to make a plan for 
converting this into a beautiful home, such a home 
as she would like. Each is to seek the maximum of 
comfort,,convenience, and beauty at a minimum of 
cost. She can tear down partitions and build new 
ones in her plan. 

After each student has done her best, all plans 
are to be passed upon by the class as a whole, and 
the ideal plan selected, then this plan is to be exe- 
cuted. The house is actually to be made over, 
papered, frescoed, painted, furnished, and car- 
peted. The present dilapidated place is to be made 
fit for a bride. This is a sample of the way every- 
thing is done at Menomonie. A graduate course 
of one year is offered in domestic science, manual 
training, and kindergarten training schools. 

ONLY A BEGINNING. 

With a third of a million dollars expended in a 
village of less than 5,000, with eight phases or de- 
partments of education well established and each 
developed along lines of surpassing interest, it is 
easy to see that only a beginning has been made. 
Senator Stout is sure to demonstrate in noble 
fashion that the children and young people are the 
great asset of the public, and that public schools 
afford the chief opportunity for both public and 
private investment for the genera! good. 


THE STORY OF A SCHOOL CITY.—(IIL.) 
BY PHILIP EMERSON, COBBET SCHOOL, LYNN. 
PUBLIC ORDER—SOME FUNDAMENTAL BELIEFS. 


The institution of a school city brings measures 
for the enforcement of order to the front at once. 
This has been true at the Cobbet school play- 
ground, although the functions of its government’ 
are becoming mainly constructive, as was planned. 
The Playground city now has a garden commis- 
sion, enlisting and directing the work of most of the 
four hundred boys in the school gardens; a super- 
intendent of sports with class captains and lieuten- 
ants, who direct all the boys in gymnastic yard 
games and in athletic competitions; a fire depart- 
ment to take charge of the lines of hose, doors, etc., 
during fire drills ; a board of public works, to secure 
gymnastic apparatus for the yard, and other like 
agencies. Nevertheless the police force has been 
the executive department that has been busy con- 
stantly and from the first, while the judges and 
sheriffs have had abundant problems to solve. Al- 
theugh this state of affairs is not the most desirable 
it is most natural, for the institution of democratic 
government does not lead all citizens or voters to 
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willingly and faithfully obey all laws made by the 
majority. Boys like to plague their own officers as 
well as to hector substitute teachers, and those who 


ate selfish at heart break the Golden Rak no mat- - 


ter who declares it the law.« 

Before relating the experiences of the Cobbet 
playground government in maintaining order, and 
the lessons learned thereby, it seems wise to state 
the truths or beliefs that form the foundation for its 
institution and action. The “school city” idea 
should never be adopted hastily, or by teachers who 
do not understand clearly the motives and methods 
involved. We already have in some schools many 
fads,—that is, devices adopted because fashionable, 
—forms that lack the breath of life, viz., a vital aim 
in view. The school city may be a useless, even 
dangerous, plaything if carelessly handled, while a 
highly valuable means of training for good citizen- 
ship when directed by devoted teachers. 

A recent article in the able series on “Student 
Control” by President Thompson, published in the 
Journal of Education, condemns self-government 
by the student body of a college as lacking a solid 
legal foundation, and as sure to break down in prac- 
. tice for the reason that in any critical case students 
will stand together to uphold or shield offenders 
among their number instead of meting out strict 
justice to them. This evidently refers to cases 
where the order of a college is entrusted to the 
students, and the instruction reserved to the fac- 
ulty. A school city is quite another matter. It 
does not pretend to grant the pupils the right to 
govern a school or to determine its order; it gives 
them merely the right of participation in com- 
munity self-government. The teacher renounces 
none of her powers or duties. By the free agree- 
ment and action of the pupils, subject to the 
teacher’s approval at every step, the children of a 
school or class decide to determine certain meas- 
ures they wish to undertake as a social body, and 
certain regulations they deem negessary or helpful 
to the attainment of their purp®ses; for example, 
their education and the order requisite for study. 
The teacher is still responsible for the effort and 
order of the class, and when necessary continues to 
take direct measures for success. The class have 
also freely assumed a measure of responsibility, and 
subject to the teacher’s advice and consent they ex- 
ercise the limited powers granted and assumed. 

A searching question was asked by a wise super- 
intendent at a recent school city conference in Bos- 
ton. If his twelve-year-old boy should be guilty of 
wrong doing at school, as was likely to be the case 
at times, was it best that he should have his offence 
considered and judgment with treatment meted out 
by his fellows or by a wise woman,—his teacher? 
Were the answer to be one of two alternatives, it 
must be the latter, all things considered, and a con- 
demnation of the school city. The true answer, 
however, is that any careless or even rebellious boy 
will be best handled when his fellows and his teacher 
—a wise woman—unite forces to aid him. The 
question, “Which?” should be answered, “Both.” 
It is also still true that many teachers, because of 
the nerve-wearing friction of large classes, become 
righteously indignant and exasperated with culprits, 
and act upon their offenses in that spirit. This is 
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the tendency with the wisest teachers, though in the 
main they may successfully resist it. Let a boy 
violate the rules of his community of fellow pupils, 
however, and be brought to book by them ;then the 
teacher can approach the case with a quite different 
relation existing between her and the culprit. He 
has not broken her rules ; she is not to punish; he is 
in trouble, or. rebellious against others. The 
teacher comes as a kind adviser, a third party with 
no other personal interest than concern for the 
‘boy’s welfare. Our experience at the. Cobbet 
school has been long enough to confirm results 
elsewhere as to the value of this manner of ap- 
proaching the “bad” boy. The teachers in’ the 
school not infrequently converted: idle and dis- 
orderly boys to honest, earnest effort in the past, 
both with and without the use of the rod; but we 
are now reaching some whom we had failed to 
awaken to right aims and actions before this. 
Pupil participation in school government, how- 
ever, is not for the purpose of securing better order, 
or for reforming troublesome pupils. That it fre- 
quently does so is*only a welcome incident. One 
principal at the Boston conference related the suc- 
cess of his assistant teachers in developing a sense 
of honor and power of personal self-control in every 
room of a large school in the course of a year. In 
the fall rooms were in disorder when left by the 
teacher. Ere the year ended any room and all the 
pupils could be trusted to attend quietly to their 
duties when not under the teacher’s eye. A fine 


record, surely. Relating his success, the principal — 


asked wherein the school city could do better. 
Here is the answer: It could do what this school 
had not sought to do,—train the children to govern 
themselves as a social organisni. Schools now train 
pupils to govern themselves as individuals, to ac- 
cept and obey authority; and this is all a monarchy 
would ask. In a republic citizens need to be well 
trained in governing themselves as organized social 
bodies where all have equal rights. 

The school city is instituted for training all the 
pupils to good citizenship. From time immemorial 
children have condemned tattling, and have habi- 
tually attended to their own affairs, and allowed 
their fellows to cheat and make disturbance without 
objection even when they personally disliked ‘the 
action of their neighbors, and refused to share it. 
Indeed, the rules of many school systems forbid 
making pupils monitors. The children are right; 
to make a practice of reporting to the teacher vio- 
lations of the teacher’s rules that the teacher may 
punish therefor is unwise. When it has been a point 
of honor to disregard wrong doing throughout 
one’s school life it is no wonder that so many 
Americans attend strictly to their own business in 
later years, even if grafters are looting the public 
treasury, and although many forms of vice are 
known to thrive unchecked. When children are 
given an opportunity to share in the government of 
their schools, thus forming the habit of righting 
wrongs and developing a sense of personal respon- 
sibility for the welfare and order of the community 
to which they belong, we may expect that ihe pri- 
maries and elections will be better attended, and that 
a citizen’s civic duties will be as painstakingly and 
conscientiously performed as his private business. 
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NOMINATING A CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


AN EXERCISE. 
BY A, E. WINSHIP. 


[Based upon the choosing of delegates in the eighth 
congressional district of Massachusetts; the nominating 
of William McKinley in 1896 and 1897. This 
convention is taken, since it was the last convention of 
either party that selected successful candidates for both 
President and Vice-President out of several that aspired 
to both nominations. ] 


CHOOSING DELEGATES. 


[The National convention consists of four delegates- 
at-large in each state—two for each senator—and two 
for each congressio.nal district. There is also chosen 
one elector for each senator and _ representative. The 
eighth Massachusetts district in 1906 consisted of two 
Boston wards with twenty-seven delegates in the con- 
gressional convention, Cambridge with thirty-seven, 
Somerville with thirty-one, Winchester, five, Arlington, 
five, and Belmont, two.] 


ACT SCENE I. 
[Colonel Everett and Dr. Adams coming from opposite 


directions, talk about the weather or any timely topic 
for a little.] 


Colonel Everett—““What is Somerville going to do in 
the congressional delegate convention?’ 


Dr. Adams—“She will present the name of Mr. Ful- 


_ ler for a complimentary vote and then fall in behind 


Comins of Boston, Of course Cambridge will have a 
man of her own for the other place.” 

Col. E.—“Is that good politics?’ 

Dr, A.—“No, but we have got to do it. Fuller wants 
the publicity.” 

Col. E—“Why not go yourself?’ 

Dr. A.—“Too busy.” 

Col. E.—*“You'd have a great time. It would be a 
week well spent. You have no idea how you would en- 
joy it. You can go if you will only say so. Think it 
over. You better do it.” 

Dr. A.—“You have more ideas to the minute in poli- 


ties than any other fellow I know. Well, good morn- 
ing.” 


SCENE Il. AT THE TELEPHONE. 

Dr. A.—‘*What would you say, Fuller, if I should be 
a candidate for a delegate to St. Louis?’ 

Mr. Fuller-— * * * | 

Dr. A.—“*You wouldn't like it?’ 

Mr. Fuller— * * #* 

Dr. A.—“Can you get the nomination?” 

Mr. Fuller— * * * 

Dr. A.—**Well, I am dead sure that I can get it if I go 
for it, and I am equally sure that you cannot. 

Mr. F.— * * * 

Dr. A.—“Well, if you feel sure that I can and you 
can’t, what right have you to tie us up in that way?’ 

Mr. F.—_* * * 

Dr. A.—“*That’s a mighty good fellow! Colonel Ever- 
‘ett said you would take that view of it and I thought 
you would.” 

Mr. F.— * * * 

Dr. A.—“You would like to put me in nomination? 
All right, Td like to have you do it. I'll drop in and see 
you some day. Good-by.” 

SCENE Ill AFTER THE CONVENTION. 

[Col. Everett and Dr. Adams meet on the street.] 

Col, E.—‘Well, that went through mighty slick. 

Dr. A.—‘Didn't it? But Comins and the whole Bos- 


ton crowd are mighty sore. Comins put out a_ lot of 
money. He had fellows working for him all over the 
district and he would not give up till the votes were 
counted, and when he saw that he did not get a vote 
outside of Boston he was ugly. He is no sort cfa 
fighter. He can’t take defeat.” 

Col. E.—‘“Well, if he can’t take defeat like a man this 
is the last we shall ever hear of him in politics. By the 
way, how did you get Fuller out of it?” 

Dr. A.—“That’s another story.” 

ACT IL, SCENE I. 
PRELIMINARY MEETING OF A STATE DELEGA- 
TION AT ST. LOUIS. 

[This section may be omitted, or developed by the pu- 
pils. It consists of the selection of a member of the Na- 
tional Republican committee for four years; a chairman 
of the state delegation; a member of the committee on 
credentials; on temporary organization; on permanent 
organization; and on resolutions. 

There is frequently a lively scrimmage on the choice 
of a member of the national committee, and the pupils 
can easily work out such fa contest. The discussion is 
usually for and against the reign of the machine in the 
state.] 

SCENE If. IN CONVENTION HALL. 

[Those who are to speak from any state should sit to- 
gether in all scenes in this act. Chairman of the Na- 
tional committee is Thomas H. Carter of Montana: sec- 
retary of Republican committee, J. H. Manley of Maine; 
sergeant-at-arms, Colonel W. C. Haskell of Minnesota; 
secretary of the convention, C. W. Johnson of Minne ‘ota; 
temporary chairman, Hon. C. W. Fairbanks of Indiana; 
boys of lower grades as pages, the tallest student for 
Mr. Fairbanks. ] { 

[The members should be talking excitedly in groups, 
gathered especially in the aisles. When the chairman 
calls the convention to order about half the members 
should be seated, the others should increase their excite- 
ment. 

Chairman Carter (rapping with the gavel, waiting 
until about half are seated and the others increase ex- 
citement)—“The sergeant-at-arms will clear the aisles 
and see that the convention is in order. [When order is 
restored.] Gentlemen of the convention, by divectiom 
of the national committee I present, subject to your ap- 
proval, for temporary chairman, Hon, Charles W. Fair- 
banks of Indiana. (Applause.) 

[It will be assumed that the motion will be properly 
put, that the chairman and the convention will b> prop- 
erly addressed every time without taking space to put 
such matters in type. The chairman will give the name 
of each member who rises as given in the exercise. The 
member will rise and say “Mr. Chairman,” and then bis 
name will be spoken, which will add much to interest 
and lifelikeness of the exercise. ] 

Chairman C. (after motion and vote)—‘You have 
chosen Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana as_ tem- 
porary chairman. Mr. Sutherland of New York and 
Mr. Spreekles of California will escort Mr. Fairbanks to 
the platform.” (The chairman hands Mr. F. the gavel 
and says: “Gentlemen of the conventicn—Mr. Fair- 
banks, your temporary chairman.) (Applause.) 

Mr. Fairbanks—“I am profoundly grateful for this 
expression of your generous confidence,” and then makes 
a speech reciting the glorious achievements cf the Re- 
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publican party. [This can be made as elaborate as the 
student sees fit.] 

’ Mr. Lamb of Virginia—“Mr. Chairman, I desire to of- 
fer the following resolution and move its adoption.” 

[A page gets it and comes to the secretary, who reads 
it aloud.] ; 

“Resolved, that the roll of states and territories be 
called and the chairman of each delegation name the 
choice of members for the committee on permanent or- 
ganization, rules, credentials, and resolutions, and that 
all resolutions be referred to the committee on resolu- 
tions without debate.” 

[Chairman puts the motion, which is carried, and then 
the secretary begins to call the roll of states.] 

Secretary—‘Alabama?”’ 

Mr. Warner of Missouri—‘I move that the chairman 
of each state delegation send the names of those selected 
by his state to the secretary.” 

Chairman—“Unless there be objection this will be the 
order of procedure.” 

Powell Clayton of Arkansas—‘Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to offer the following resolution.” 

Chairman—“Under the rules this must be referred to 
the committee on resolutions without reading.” 

[Page gets it and carries it to the secretary.] 

General Grosvenor of Ohio—“I move that the conven- 
tion adjourn until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

[Everybody rises and the chairman says, smiling: 
“The convention is adjourned.”] 


ACT IIL., SCENE Ul. CONVENTION HALL. 


Chairman—‘“ What is the pleasure of the convention?” 

Senator Lodge of Massachusetts (chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions)—“Mr. Chairman, your committee 
on rules has been in session most of the time since ad- 
journment yesterday but it must ask the privilege of 
sitting during the morning hours of the convention.” 

Chairman—“TIf there be no objection, such permission 
is granted.” 

Mr. La Follette of Wisconsin—“‘Mr. Chairman, the 
committee on resolutions has been diligent in its busi- 
ness, but it will not be able to report before evening.” 

Chairman—“Then the convention cannot hear the 
resolutions at this time. Is the committee on credentials 
ready to report? (No one responds.) It would seem 
not from their absence.” 

Senator Wellington of Maryland—“The committee on 
permanent organization is ready to report.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sewell of New Jersey—“The committee on perma- 
nent organization cannot report before we have a report 
of the committee on credentials.” (Laughter.) 

Senator Wellington—“I move that the convention ad- 
journ until the afternoon in the hope that some commit- 
tee that has the right to report will be ready to report.” 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Sewell—“Mr. Chairman, since the committee on 
permanent organization is ready to report, I move that 
we hear their report.” 

Chairman—“It is moved that we hear the report of 
the committee on permanent organization.” 

Delegate—“I object.” 

Chairman—“This motion does not require unanimous 
consent. As many are are in favor will say ‘aye.’ ” 

Wellington—“Mr. Chairman, I rise to the point of or- 
der that unanimous consent is necessary. (Cries of 
“Good”: “That’s right”; “That's right.”) I moved a few 
minutes ago that we adjourn because we could no noth- 
ing in the present state of affairs. The motion to ad- 
journ should have been put.” 

Chairman—“The gentleman is out of order.” 

Mr. Littlefield of Maine—“Mr,. Chairman, we certainly 
can have no permanent organization until the commit- 
tee on credentials has reported.” (Cries: “Good”; “You 
have hit it”; “That's right”; “Hear, hear.”) 
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Chairman—*“We jwill hear the report on permanent or- 
ganization as has been voted.” 

Mr. Evans of New Jersey—‘‘The committee on perma- 
nent organization presents as permanent chairman Hon. 
John M. Thurston of Nebraska (applause), and the other 
officers the same as in the temporary organization.” 

Chairman—“The chair appoints Messrs. Sewell of 
New Jersey and Payne of New York to escort the per- 
manent chairman to the platform.” (Fairbanks presents 
Thurston to the convention.) 

Chairman Thurston—“*The happy memory of your 
kindness and confidence will abide in my grateful heart 
forever. My sole ambition is to meet your expecta- 
tions.” A speech on the glorious country closing with: 
“We have an American welcome for every God-fearing, 
liberty-loving, constitution-respecting, law-abi ing, labor- 
seeking, decent man. We have a deathless loyalty to all 
that is truly American and a patriotism that is as 
eternal as the stars.” (Great applause.) 

Mr. Bushnell of Ohio—“I move, Mr. Chairman, that 
the convention adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon.” 

Chairman.—“It is moved that we adjourn until 2 
o’elock.” 

[A strong “no” vote amid the “ayes,” but adjournment 
is declared.] 


ACT IL, SCENE IV. CONVENTION HALL. 


Mr. Fort of New Jersey—“Mr. Chairman, the commit- 
tee on credentials is ready to report.” (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Chairman—“You will hear the report of your commit- 
tee.” 

Fort—“The committee presents in writing the roll of 
the convention as it now stands.” 

Chairman—“If there be no objection the roll will stand 
as reported.” 

[All contests of delegates are omitted, as they were 
very bitter and might give offence if presented here. 
They are not vital the doings of the convention. ] 

General Brigham of Ohio—“Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee on rules is ready to report.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Chairman—“You will hear the report of your commit- 
tee on rules.” 

{General Brigham sends them to the secretary by a 
page.] 

Chairman—‘Printed copies of the rules will be passed 
to the members.” 

General Grosvenor—‘I move that the convention ad- 
journ until 10.32 a. m, to-morrow.” (Laughter.) 

Chairman—“The convention has adjourned.” 


ACT IL, SCENE V. THIRD DAY. 


Senator Foraker (chairman of committee on plat- 
form)—“Mr. Chairman, the committee on platform is 
ready to report.” 

Chairman—*“You will hear the report of the commit- 
tee through its chairman.” 

Senator Foraker—‘We pledge ourselves to secure and 
enlarge markets for the products of our farms, forests, 
and factories. (Applause.) Protection and reciprocity 
are twin measures of American policy and go hand in 
hand. Protection for what we produce and free admis- 
sion for the necessaries of life which we do not produce. 
The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. 
(Applause.) Such are the principles and policies of t*e 
Republican party. I move the adoption of the plat- 
form.” 

Senator Teller of Colorado—‘Mr. Chairman, a minor- 
ity of the committee beg leave to submit the following 
substitute for the report to which you have just listened: 
‘The Republican party authorizes the use of both gold 
and silver as equa] standard money, and pledges its 
power to secure the free and unlimited coinage of gold 
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and silver at our mints at the ratio of sixteen parts of 
silver to one of gold.” 

Senator Foraker—“I move that the substitute be 
laid upon the table.” 

Senator Lodge—“I rise to second the motion.” 

Chairman—‘“It is moved that the substitute report be 
laid upon the table. As many as are in favor will say 
‘aye’; opposed, ‘no.’ It is carried.” 

[The speeches by Senator Teller and by Mr. Cannon 
of Utah were most exciting, but it is not wise to insert 
them here. The vote was by a call of states, and in the 
case of California the name of each delegate was called, 
but. few schools would be large enough to bring out this 
feature of the voting.]. . 

Mr. Burleigh of ‘Washington—“Mr. Chairman, the 
state of Washington is unmoved by the action of the 
delegates from Idaho and Montana and moves that we 
proceed to nominate a candidate for President of the 
United States.” 

Chairman—“<As this is the order of the day we will 

* proceed te call the roll of states for that purpose.” 

[Secretary calls the roll of states in alphabetical order, 
some one rising and saying: “Alabama has no candi- 
date,” etc., until Iowa is reached. ] 

Secretary—“Iowa?”’ 

Chairman of the Iowa delegation—‘Mr. Chairman, 
John N. Baldwin of Council Bluffs will speak for Iowa.’ 

Mr. Baldwin (coming to the platform)—‘Mr, ‘Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the ‘convention: James G. 
Blaine in writing to James A. Garfield said: ‘Then 
comes Allison. He is true, kind, reasonable, fair, honest, 
and good. He is methodical, industrious, and _intelli- 
gent.’ I propose to this convention the nomination of 


him to whom this heritage was bequeathed, William B. — 


Allison. It takes a big man to represent the state of 
Towa in the congress and senate of the United States 
for thirty-five years, but Senator Allison has done that.” 
(Applause.) 

[The speaker can enlarge on each man as fully as he 
pleases. 

[Secretary ealls Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiara, 
Maine. When Maine is called Senator Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts steps to the platform. ] 

Mr. Iodge—‘*Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
convention: We can only succeed by the most strenuous 
endeavor. We want a President who, like Lincoln, will 
meet the situation. We want a President who will at 
all hazards protect the gold reserve, who will guard our 
foreign policy; who will be firm and dignified in dealing 
with foreign nations; who will lead his party and act 
with it. Such a man we want for our great office in 
these bitter times when the forces of disorder are loose 
and the wreckers with their false lights gather at the 
shore to lure the ship of state upon the rocks. Such a 
man I am now to present to you. I have seen him with 
a maddened opposition storming about him carry 
through the great reform which has made the House of 
Representatives the able and efficient body jit is to-day. 
He is entirely fearless. He is worthy to be an Ameri- 
can President. I have the honor to present the name of 
Thomas B. Reed.” (Great applause.) 

[The secretary continues to call the states until New 
York is named.] 

Senator Depew—‘Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
ecnvention: Our national conventions have been epoch- 
making. They have formulated the principles, origi- 
nated the policies, and suggested the measures which in 
the history of these United States formed its most pro- 
gressive period. New York is the cosmopolitan state of 
the union; she is both the barometer and thermometer 
of the changes of popular opinion and popular passion; 
New York city has more Yankees than any city in New 
England; more southerners than any community in the 
South, and more native-born westerners than any city in 
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the West. That city and state present the name of Levi 
P. Morton, with whom there would be no deficiency to be 
met by the issue of bonds, no blight in our credit, no 
trifling with the delicate intricacies of finance and com- 
merce.” (Applause.) 

[Secretary continues the roll of states till 
reached. | 

Senator Foraker (great applause)—“Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the convention: What do the people 
want? You all know. They want something more than 
a good business man; something more than a fearless 
leader; something more than a wise, patriotic states- 
man; they want a man who embodies in himself all 
these and who, in addition, in the highest possible de- 
gree, typifies in name, in character, in record, in am- 
bition and purpose everything that stands for American 
industrial and commercial, personal and patriotic suc- 
cess and glory. His name is William McKinley.” (Tre- 
mendous applause.) 

{Those who nominated the other men remain seated; 
the rest rise, even stand in chairs, wave flags, shout, sing 
“Dixie,” then “Yankee Doodle,” and then “America.”] 

[The secretary continues to call the roll of states un- 
til Pennsylvania is reached. ] 

Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania—“Mr, Chairman 
and gentlemen of the convention: The Keystone state 
always gives the largest majority of any state in the 
union for our ticket. She is our great manufacturing 
state. She has suffered most from the mistaken policy 
of the last four years. She is a ;wage-earners’ state and 
in her name I present Matthew S. Quay as your candi- 
date.” (Wild applause.) 

|The secretary completes the roll of states. ] 

[The convention proceeds to ballot. The result is: 
McKinley, 661%; Reed, 84%; Morton, 58; Allison, 35%; 
Quay, 611%. In the convention the vote was by roll call, 
but this would take much time in .an_ exercise. It is 
feasible, however, and if desired the method will be ex- 
plained by Mr. Winship.] ; 

Mr. Lodge—“In the name of Massachusetts and of all 
the states that supported Mr. Reed, I wish to move that 
the vote for Mr. McKinley be unanimous.” 

{Each mover speaks for his ‘delegation in a similar‘ 
motion. ] 

Chairman—“Gentlemen of the convention: Shall the 
nomination be made unanimous? (Great shout, ‘aye.’) 
It is unanimous and you have nominated William Mc- 
Kinley as your candidate for the President of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Lodge—“Mr. Chairman, I move that we proceed 
to nominate a candidate for Vice-President. (Some one 
seconds the motion.) 

Chairman—‘You hear the motion, is it your pleasure?” 
(All shout “‘yea.”’) 

Mr. Fort of New Jersey—Mr. Chairman, the first can- 
didate of the Republican party for Vice-President was 
from New Jersey. That was the year when Fremont 
and Dayton fought to lose, but they sacrificed them- 
selves that the Republican party might have a glorious 
life for the forty years that have passed since that day. 
Since then New Jersey has had no name upon that ticket. 
Now it is her turn and I present the name of Hon. Gar- 
rett A. Hobart as candidate for Vice-President.” 

Mr. Humphrey of IMlinois—“Mr. Chairman, 
heartily seconds that motion.” 

Mr. Fessenden of Connecticut—‘Mr. Chairman, you 
have not seen fit to take your candidate for the presi- 
dency from New England, but I am sure you will do her 
the honor to place one of her sons on the ticket. I nomi- 
nate Morgan G. Bulkeley of Connecticut as Vice-Presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. Allen of Rhode Island—‘Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to present the name of another son of New England, 
Charles Warner Lippett of Rhode Island,” 
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Mr. Randolph of ‘Tennessee—*Mr. Chairman, has not 
the time come for this great party to place upon its 
ticket a son of the south? Believing so, I present the 
name of Henry Clay Evans of Tennessee.” 

Mr. Bailey of Virginia—‘Mr. Chairman, if we are to 
have the name of a southern man on the ticket, as we 
should have, I present the name of General James A. 
Walker of Virginia.” 

Chairman—‘“If there be no further nominations the 
convention will proceed to ballot.” (Ballot.) 

[Chairman of committee reports: Scattering, 13; Lip- 
pett, 8; Walker, 24; Bulkeley, 39; Evans, 280; Hobart, 
533.] 

Chairman—“Garrett A. Hobart of New Jersey having 
received a majority of your votes, he is your nominee for 
Vice-President.” 

Mr. Randolph—“Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 
friends of Mr. Evans, I move that the nomination be 
made unanimous.” 

Mr. Fessenden—“Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 
friends of Mr. Bulkeley, I second that motion.” 

Chairman—“As many as are in favor of the motion 
will vote ‘aye.’ ”’ 

Governor Bushnell of Ohio—‘Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the permanent chairman of this convention be the 
chairman of a committee, whom he shall select, of one 
from each state, to notify William McKinley of his nomi- 
nation, and that the temporary chairman be chairman 
of a committee of one from each state, whom he may 
select, to notify Hon. Garrett A. Hobart of the action of 
this convention.” 

Chairman—“If it be your mind that this order be 
adopted you will say ‘aye.’” 

Governor Hastings of Pennsylvania—“I move that the 
thanks of this convention be extended to all of the offi- 
cers who have so efficiently served us.” 

[Hastings puts the motion himself.] 

Governor Hastings—“I move that the convention do 
now adjourn.” 


Chairman—“As many as are in favor will say ‘aye.’ 
The convention is adjourned.” 

[The last sentence to be spoken with great modera- 
tion. The convention does not rise promptly, but each 
man turns and speaks tosome one sitting near and 
gradually one by one they rise.] 


MEDICAL INSPECTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following is the complete text of the law as it 
stands. Acts and Resolves, 1906, Chapter 502:— 


An Actr RELATIVE TO THE APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL 
PHYSICIANS. 
Be it enucted, etc.. as follows:— 

Section 1. The school committee of every city and 
town in the commonwealth shall appoint one or more 
school physicians, shall assign one to each public school 
within its city or town, and shall provide them with all 
proper facilities for the performance of their duties as 
prescribed in this act: provided, however, that in cities 
wherein the board of health is already maintaining or 
shall hereafter maintain substantially such medical in- 
spection as this act requires, the board of health shall 
appoint and assign the school physician. 

Section 2. Every school physician shall make a 
prompt examination and diagnosis of all children re- 
ferred to him as hereinafter provided, and such further 
examination of teachers, janitors, and school buildings 
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as in his opinion the protection of the health ‘of. the 
pupils may require. 


Section 3. The school committée shall cause to be re- 
ferred to a school physician for examination and diag- 


nosis every child returning to school without a certificate 


from the board of health after absence .on account. of 
illness or from unknown cause; and every child in the 
schools uiuder its jurisdiction who shows signs of being 
in ill health or cf suffering from infectious or contagious 
disease, unless he is at once excluded from school by the, 
teacher; except that in the case of schools in remote and 
isolated situations the school committee may make such 
other arrangements as may best carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

Section 4. The school committee shall cause notice of 
the disease or defects, if any, from which any child is 
found to be suffering to be sent to his parent or guardian. 
Whenever a child shows symptoms of smallpox, scarlet 
fever, measles, chickenpox, tuberculosis, diphtheria, or 
influenza, tonsilitis, whooping cough, mumps, scabies, or 
trachoma, he shall be sent home immmediately, or as 
soon as safe and proper conveyance canbe found, and 
the board of health shall at once be notified, 

Section 5. The school committee of every city and 


town shall cause every child in the public schools to be 


separately and carefully tested and examined at least 
once in every school year, to ascertain whether he is 
suffering from defective sight or hearing, or from any 
other disability or defect tending to prevent his receiving 
the full benefit of his school work, or requiring a modi- 
fication of the school work in order to prevent injury to 
the child or to secure the best educational results. The 
tests of sight and hearing shall be made by teachers. 
The committee shall cause notice of any defect or dis- 
ability requiring treatment to be sent to the parent or 
guardian of the child, and shall require a physical record 
of each child to be kept in such form as the state board 
of education shall prescribe. 

Section 6. The state board of health shall prescribe 
the directions for tests of sight and hearing, and the 
state board of education shall, after consultation with 
the state board of health, prescribe and furnish to school 
committees suitable rules of instruction, test-cards, 
blanks, record books, and other useful appliances for 
carrying out the purposes of this act, and shall provide 
for pupils in the normal schools instruction and practice 
in the best methods of testing the sight and hearing of 
children. The state board of education may expend dur- 
ing the year nineteen hundred and six a sum not greater 
than fifteen hundred dollars, and annually thereafter a 
sum not greater than five hundred dollars for the purpose 
of supplying the material required by this act. 

Section 7. The expense which a city or town may 
incur by virtue of the authority herein vested in the 
school committee or board of health, as the case may be, 
shall not exceed the amount appropriated for that pur- 
pose in cities by the city council and in towns by a town 
meeting. The appropriation shall precede any expendi- 
ture or any indebtedness which may be incurred under 
this act, and the sum appropriated shall be deemed a 
sufficient appropriation in the municipality where it is 
made. Such appropriation need not specify to what sec- 
tion of the act it shall apply, and may be voted as a total 
appropriation to be applied in carrying out the purposes 
of the act. 

Section §. This act shall take effect on the first day 
of September in the year nineteen hundred and six. 


Success in life is service to one’s fellows. 


—WILLIAM. ALLEN WHITE. . 
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THINKING A POSITIVE FORCE. 


Thinking is a positive, powerful force. The 
human mind has almost limitless possibilities. We 
know what it has done by way of discoveries and 
inventions. Look at electricity alone and its ap- 
plications, and then consider that the human mind 
has done it all. 

The mind of man has harnessed all the forces of 
nature, is the master of practically all of them, and 
yet we do not dream, even, of the magnitude and 
majesty of the power of thinking. We allow a 
thousand trivial ills of the body to run rampant 
over the mind itself. A toe will easily rob the 
mind of its peace and power, and a green apple 
may keep one’s mind from any and all of its great 
achievements. A hot day may put the mind out of 
commission. There is nothing more absurd to-day 
than the very general distrust we have of the power 
of human thought. 

Here, above all other places, our superstitions 
hold sway. How long, O Science, how long? | 

In a community, leadership is almost invariably 
with the intellectual activities. Mark this expres- 
sion: With the intellectual activities! Not wealth, 
of itself, not social prestige of itself, not gift of 
speech of itself, powerful as each is, and not all of 
them together, are so powerful as one man who 
thinks keenly, vigorously. 

That which goes under the name of hypnotism is 
almost invariably nothing more than superior skill 
in thinking. The bunco game is always worked by 
a man, or woman, who fully realizes his mastery of 
the art of thinking. A large portion of the com- 
munity is as helpless in the hands of a trained 
thinker as one who is unarmed in the hands of a 
highwayman. 

The physician who trusts chiefly to drugs is only 
a little removed from idiocy, a lawyer who thinks 
that words will carry a jury has no place in twen- 
tieth century life, and a preacher who considers 
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success possible through honeyed speech and doc- 
trinal traditions deserves the public neglect that 
awaits him. Physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and 
all other workers in the world of to-day need to 
awake to the fact that skill and power in thinking 
are the chief qualifications for success. The sooner 
the teacher realizes this and prepares his pupils to 
withstand evil thinking with good, to overcome 
physical and natural ills with intense and well- 
directed thinking, to forge ahead with mental 
motor power, the sooner will the schools begin to 
pay dividends that are worth while. 

The real investment needed in the American 
school to-day is an investment in thought power in 
the teacher and those whose official duty it is to 
strengthen him. 

The greatest single element of strength in Judge 
Lindsey’ s work is that he gets every boy to think- 
ing in the right lines. His chief dependence is 
upon the thinking activities of the child. He has 
in this way opened a new world to all who work 
with children. 


BAITING FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Illiteracy no longer has any terrors in statistics, 
for no sane and sound child in the United States, 
now under five years of age, will be an illiterate. 
The child labor laws and compulsory education 
law are already operative in most states of the 
North. These two laws mean that practically every 
child will complete a grammar school course or its 
equivalent. The day is not distant when the chil- 
dren of the United States will all have a full ele- 
mentary school education. This was never before 
true in the New World, nor in more than two or 
three empires and kingdoms in the Old World. 
It will come none too soon to meet the demands of 
this new and intense century. 

What next? Where is American zeal to find its 
educational vent? In widening the circle of high 
school attendants. We assume here and now, and 
will argue it at another time, that it is eminently 
desirable that the percentage of youth taking a 
high school course be perceptibly increased, and 
then ask: “How shall it be done?” 

At this time it must suffice to present one phase 
of the question: Bait the grammar school seniors 
for the high schooi course. 

I know of one high school in New York state 
that does this admirably. In the early spring or 
late winter the high school gives an afternoon re- 
ception to all the eighth-grade pupils. The high 
school teachers are in their respective classrooms 
and laboratories. Each eighth grade comes in a 
body with the principal. High school students, 
sufficient in number and efficient in the usher’s arts, 
take each class to one of the classrooms or labora- 
tories and start them on a course of observation in 
which students explain maps, charts, and apparatus, 
or perform spectacular experiments with light, 
heat, electricity, or chemistry, or afford an oppor- 
tunity to use microscopes. 

For two hours the high school students tempt 
the eighth-graders in skilful and artful ways to 
aspire to a high school course. Then they repair 
to the large library room, where the high school 
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teachers hold a formal reception, welcoming each 
class by itself, taking the hand of each pupil, and 
speaking the name as presented. Then cake and 
ice cream, tea and frappe are served, and the 
teachers and pupils mingle in a delightful way. 
The effect upon the eighth-grade pupils is all that 
could- be asked. They are baited for the high 
school. 


a 


WISDOM THAT IS UNUSUAL. . 
Dr. W. E. Chancellor, Washington, D. C., has 


put another important truth skilfully and frankly: 


“Nearly all the teachers of this city deserve all the 
kind consideration that can be given them. Of 
these, none would benefit as much by any such 
warning as is enforced by withholding on the 
ground of inefficiency, salary increases in full, as 
they would now by the encouragement of at least 
some increase.” 

This was written in response to a suggestion that 
it might do some teachers good to be given a warn- 
ing as to their inefficiency by failing to advance 
their salary while advancing other salaries. That 
paragraph is highly suggestive. 


a 


HOLMAN F. DAY. 


Stranger things have happened than for it to 
appear, by and by, that Holman F. Day is doing as 
much for American literature as any man of his 
time. It is certainly true that he is doing for “way 
down East” what William Allen White is doing for 
out in Kansas. . 

“Down East” has been waiting many a year to 
come into its inheritance in literature. Maine has 
furnished the inspiration for many verses, and the 
scenes for many stories, but it was left for “Up in 
Maine,” “Square Phin,” and “The Rainy Day Rail- 
road War” to breathe into verse and fiction the 
spirit and power of the Maine that has already 
passed into tradition. 

It matters not whether any one in our day, who 
is not essentially a “Down-Easter,” read him or 
not, for there are a million intelligent men and wo- 
men, living outside of Maine, who by inheritance or 
by vacation life or sportsman’s experiences have 
learned to cherish the traditions of a people whose 
characteristics were radically distinct from those of 
any other people in any land or time. 

To-day nearly half of Maine is so far unsettled 
as to be without township organization or name, 
and yet every rod of it might easily be brought 
within twelve hours of Boston if it was settled. I 
can remember when more than three-fourths of 
Maine was the “Down East” of which Holman F. 
Day writes. 

Born though I was in Massachusetts, I used to 
visit relatives when the only way to reach them was 
by boat up the Penobscot, then ninety miles by six- 
horse stage, eight miles by wagon, four miles on 
horseback beyond carriage road. Here I spent 
many a summer with howling wolves to sing me to 
sleep, and genuine wild bears to cross my path 
within hailing distance of the house. The preju- 
dices, aspirations, and traditions of those days in 
that vast region beyond steamboat or stage can 
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never be fully known except by those who heard 
the evening and rainy days councils in the old log- 
houses. This settlement, of which I have known 
much in all these years, was the last on the fringe 
of civilization in that region. Beyond there was 
not a white family in the Great Unknown. 

There are all over the United States men and 
women by the thousands who have known some- 
thing of those sacred traditions which Holman. F. 
Day is preserving with the true spirit. of the im- 
pressionist rather than with the mechanism of a 
copyist, and as one of them, I wish thus publicly to 
say “Thank you.” 


-0-@-0-4-0- 
NEW COLOR NOTATION. 


Professor A. H. Munsell of Boston has given 
the artists a surprise, and the laymen in art com- 
fort by asserting that art notation may be as 
definite as the musical notation, that there is as 
scientific a foundation for color effects as for 
musical. Professor Munsell has come into the 
open heroically, makes his statements positively, 
and claims to have demonstrated everything he 
claims. Now it is for the opponents and the 
doubters to show that his contention is not justi- 
fied by his demonstration, or else concede that a 
new era has dawned in the art world. Professor 
Munsell asserts that there are three dimensions, 
hue, value, and chroma. Heretofore there have 
been but two dimensions recognized. By his 
scheme it is possible’ to “completely express any 
particular color, and to differentiate it from colors 
ordinarily classed as of the same general character. 
He claims an aceurate and not too complicated 
system for duplicating these characteristics, one 
which will not alter with time or place, and is sus- 
ceptible of easy and accurate redetermination. 
Professor H. E. Clifford of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology says that it is not only a 
national color nomenclature, but also a system of 
scientific importance and of practical value. 

Here is the distinctive quality of coloring in an 
object or in a surface; the respect in which red, 
yellow, etc., differ one from another. Value is the 
relation of one object, part, or atmospheric plane 
of a picture to the other with reference to light and 
shade, the idea of hue being abstracted. Chroma 
is the degree of departure of a color sensation 
from that of white or gray; the intensity of dis- 
tinctive hue; color intensity. 

The scheme is fascinating, and many persons 
who have looked into it fully believe that Profes- 
sor Munsell is justified in making the claims for it 
that he does. There is nothing more interesting in 
the educational developments of the day than Pro- 
fessor Munsell’s announcements in connection 
with his scheme. 


SCHOOL PRIZES AWARDED. 


Charles B. Dalton of Trinity Chapel school, New 
York city, and Professor William R. Patterson, 
state statistician of Iowa, have won the first -and 
second prizes of $200 and $100, offered by.Mrs. E. 
E. Williamson of New Jersey, for the best sum- 
mary form of presenting significant school facts to 
teacher, superintendent, trustee, and tax-payer, 
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The judges were: President Angell of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; H. F. Fox, New Jersey; William 
T. Harris, S. M. Lindsay, George H. Locke, editor 
of the School Review; N. C. Schaeffer, president of 
the National Educational Association; A. E. Win- 
ship, editor of the Journal of Education, and R. 
Fulton Cutting. The purpose of the prizes, offered 
by the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, was to interest teachers and 
other friends of education in every part of the 
United States in the use of school facts as a means 
of increasing school support and school efficiency. 
The papers submitted emphasize comparative 
tables, the use of percentages, breaking unclassified 
totals into the component parts that tell where are 
the teachers or pupils or school buildings or weak 
points in the curriculum needing immediate atten- 
tion ; where children physically unfit to obtain edu- 
cation, those needing material relief which the 
school is not prepared to give, or where school 
buildings aggravate physical defects because of bad 
ventilation, insufficient play space, or overwork. 
By adopting such principles the New York schools 
announce that they have saved, in the supply de- 
partment, several hundred thousand dollars in two 
years. Mr. Dalton earned the first prize, offered by 
the National Geographical Society of Washington 
for the best essay on the Norse discoveries, and the 
third prize, offered by Miss Helen Gould for a com- 
parison of the Catholic and Protestant Bibles. 


BOSTON SCHOOLS. 

There are in the kindergarten, 4,956; first grade, 
13,767; second grade, 9,807; third grade, 8,468; 
ungraded grammar rooms, 2,155; fourth grade, 
8,672; fifth grade, 7,816; sixth grade, 7,090; 
seventh grade, 6,105; eighth grade, 4,597; ninth 
grade, 3,997, and in the high schools, 5,679. 

All of which shows how terribly askew Mr. 
Shearer’s Transcript figures were. There are in 
the high schools fully 20 per cent. of the pupils, and 
the juggling with figures to make it appear other- 
wise is due to ignorance or worse. For illustration, 
there are 83,685 pupils in the public schools. 
These are divided into fourteen years, or practically 
fifteen. This is from 5,575 to 6,000 a year. There 
are four years in the high schools, which would 
make from 22,300 or 24,000, due in those four 
years. There are 5,679, which is twenty-four per 
cent. Allowing for any difference of opinion as to 
the account to be taken for the double first year and 
the kindergartens, it is entirely safe to say that 20 
per cent. are in the high schools. 

Or taking it otherwise, there are in the second 
year 9,807, and this is the first year in which pupils 
get fairly graded, and in the first year in the high 
school there are 2,400, which is 24 per cent. Any 
way you figure it, therefore, more than twenty per 
cent. of the pupils enter the high schools in Boston. 


a 
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TRUSTEES OF COUNTRY ACADEMIES. 


If there is to be permanent good from the re- 
awakening of the country academy, there must be 
some radical reforms in connection with some of 
them. The death of several New England acad- 
emies has been wholly due to the character of the 
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trustees, and the resurrection of others has been due 
to the death of some of the trustees. There have 
been many instances in which the prosperity of the 
academy was of least concern to the trustees. 
Graft of the meanest kind has killed some; secta- 
rian meanness has buried others; family jealousies 
have cremated others. One Maine academy is to- 
day a notable success, famed far and near for its re- 
markable recent growth, solely because a little new 
blood on the board of trustees exposed the methods 
of the board until there was an irresistible demand 
for vitality and common honesty and official de- 
cency. We need an educational Folk or Hughes in 
some New England communities. 


There are more miles of steam and electric rail- 
roads_ within fifty miles of Boston than of any 
other American city. It has the largest railway 
station in the world, and more than an eighth of a 
million people use this station daily. The in- 
crease in passengers using this station in January, 
1906, was a half million more than in the same 


month in 1905. There are 785 trains using this 
station daily. 


The Panama district has established a good 
system of schools. The cities have compulsory 
education laws, and there are already, or there soon 
wil] be, '1,500 children in twenty-five schools taught 
by thirty teachers. The United States is a great 
educator wherever her interests extend. 


Brooklyn was short one hundred teachers when 
the schools opened. The eligible list was ex- 
hausted, and several rooms were without regular 
teachers. 


Teachers by precept and example should wage 
a relentless crusade against slander, which is always 
“the coward’s weapon.” 


We have only made a beginning in the work of 
securing adequate salaries for teachers. 


In 1905 Andrew Carnegie gave 211 libraries to 
cities and towns at a cost of $3,000,000. 


“Whatever the pupils should do, the teacher 
must do” is not a bad statement of fact. 


There is no greater need in America than ade- 
quate salaries for teachers. 


Chicago, New Orleans, and Columbus give the 
same time to arithmetic. 


No one ever did a big thing who had not first 
done many little things. 


Don’t waste your vacation energy just because 
you feel like it. 


Topical teaching is out of favor in many pro- 
gressive cities. 


Happy is he who is glad to get to his work. 
Thinking is indispensable to good teaching. 
Bragging is not doing. - 
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THE WEEK 


AN AUSPICIOUS BEGINNING. 


The American provisional administration of 
Cuba begins auspiciously. Ex-President Palma 
and his party are coldly courteous but conciliatory. 
They are giving every formal assistance to the 
transfer of authority. The provincial and munici- 
pal governments are almost effusive in their pro- 
fessions of allegiance. As for the Liberals, they 
have gained what they chiefly desired, the over- 
throw of the Palma administration and a chance for 
a new election; and they will make no trouble for 
the present, though it is to be observed that many 
of the recent revolutionists, although they are dis- 
banding, in compliance with the orders of their 
leaders, are not surrendering their arms. Six thou- 
sand American troops have been sent to Havana, 
in addition to the marines and sailors already 
landed or within reach. Whether this force will be 
sufficient for the adequate policing and protection 
of the entire island may well be doubted. 


CYNICAL FOREIGN OPINION. 


As might have been expected, most of the 
foreign comment upon the situation in Cuba is 
cynical. Few foreign observers believed that the 
original action of the United States in freeing Cuba 
was disinterested. Their jeers were silenced for a 
time, when they saw an independent republic es- 
tablished in the island, and the last American sol- 
dier recalled. Now their disposition is to regard 
the intervention either as a prelude to annexation, 
for which it is to furnish an excuse, or as a kind of 
judgment upon this country for a case of quixotic 
meddling. The Russian and German papers ‘are 
undisguisedly hostile; the French papers coolly 
critical ; and the English friendly or the reverse, ac- 
cording to their predilections. Journals of the 
Saturday Review type are hilariously mirthful over 
what they regard as the American predicament. 


CABINET CHANGES. 


Several changes in President Roosevelt’s cabinet 
are reported, though of course unofficially, as likely 
to take place soon after the opening of Congress in 
December. Attorney-General Moody will retire 
that month, and will resume private practice in 
Massachusetts. He would probably be appointed 
to the vacant place on the Supreme Court bench, 
were it not for the obvious objection to giving a 
second supreme justiceship to Massachusetts. It 
had been expected that Secretary Bonaparte would 
succeed Mr. Moody, but it is understood that he is 
well content to remain in charge of the navy de- 
partment. There is some chance that George Von 
Le Meyer of Massachusetts, now ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, may be selected for attorney-general. 
This choice would have the advantage of preserv- 
ing the geographical equilibrium of the cabinet. 
Secretary Shaw, who is anxious to get back to his 
private business, is expected to resign in February ; 
but his successor is not yet selected, or, if selected, 
the fact of his selection is pot known, 
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A GRPAT BALLOON RACE. 


Ballooning may yet be a rival to motoring as a 
pastime for people with plenty of money and 
leisure. The rapid development of interest in it is 
attested by the fact that in the great balloon race 
from Paris to England for the James Gordon Ben- 
nett cup, which started on September 30, sixteen 
balloons, representing seven nationalities, partici- 
pated. Santos Dumont, who navigated one of the 
two American balloons, and from whom great 
things were expected, was disabled at the start by a 
serious accident, and was forced to descend. But 
the other American balloon, the United States, 
navigated by Lieutenant Lahm, won the race, 
covering 415 miles, against 370 miles of the nearest 
competitor, the Italian balloon. The cup therefore 
goes to the Aero Club of America, and the first cash 
prize of $2,900 to Lieutenant Lahm. The endur- 
ance medal, for remaining longest in the air, went 
to Mr. Rolls, who navigated the British balloon 
Britannia. 


A “POLICY-KING’S” END. 


“Al” Adams, the famous “policy-king,” after 
devoting his life and talents to promoting folly in 
others, died finally a few days ago “as the fool 
dieth,” by his own hand. It was a fitting end to a 
career which had been fraught with mischief to 
many thousands of people, and which had been 
carried on in brazen defiance of law. Adams ac- 
cumulated an enormous fortune by the particularly 
despicable form of gambling of which he was pro- 
prietor,—a fortune built up, dollar by dollar, out of 
the savings of the poor, who were his victims. Jus- 
tice, in the person of District Attorney Jerome, got 
at last upon his track a few years ago, and to his 
amazement and that of his associates, sent him to 
Sing Sing for a year and a half. To the last, 
Adams professed to see no wrong in his conduct, 
and was pained because the newspapers “hounded” 
him. 

ROOSEVELT’S POPULARITY. 

People who inquire into the secret of Roosevelt’s 
popularity may find a clue to it in his instinctive 
readiness to put himself on the level of the average 
man, and to forget the dignity of his high official 
station in his warm sympathy with the common lot. 
This is why the guides and hunters and cowboys 
all like him; it is because he is so good a comrade. 
He gave an illustration of this spirit the other day 
when, a guest on a battleship, he declined the spe- 
cial provision which had been made for him, and 
sat down with the sailors at their mess. Another 


illustration of this characteristic was his course re- 


cently when a marine was refused admission to a 
Newport casino for no other reason than that he 
wore his uniform. The President wrote a vigorous 
letter upholding the dignity of the uniform, scor- 
ing the keeper of the casino, and giving $100 from 
his own pocket to prosecute him for making such 
a discrimination. It is hard to believe the Presi- 
dent’s enemies, that all this is done for merely po- 
litical effect. | 
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WITH THE MAYFLOWER BAND. 


BY BERTIE M. PHILLIPS, 
Oxford, Maine. 


At the beginning of the spring term, I found my 
young naturalists had a collection of cocoons for 
study. One lad brought several cocoons of the 
Asterias, which he had collected last fall as cater- 
pillars from his father’s celery. He told in a con- 
cise way how he had fed them upon fresh celery, 
slightly moistened, each, day, until they rolled 
themselves up in their winter cradles. 

Another lad brought three cocoons of the 
Cecropia moth, which he had gathered during the 
winter. One of these was attached to a willow, one 
to an alder, and the other to an oak, showing that 
the larvae lived upon the leaves of various trees. 

A little girl brought in a queer bunch fastened py 
a fine thread toa slender twig. This we recog- 
nized as the cocoon of a Promethea, which is some- 
times found attached to twigs, but which often falls 
among the dead leaves. Another pupil brought a 
nest of the brown-tail moth. We placed all except 
the last in a sunny window to await development. 
The nest of the brown-tail was carefully opened so 
the children could see the larvae and then it was 
destroyed. 

; Meanwhile the pupils were busy collecting 
flowers and pressing specimens for their private 
herbariums and for the school. By the first of May 
we had become familiar with the hepatica, arbutus, 
white and yellow violet, spring beauty, Dutchman’s 
breeches, and several early blooming shrubs and 
trees. 

Early in May we heard sounds in the box con- 
taining the Asterias. Upon opening it, we found 
an angry-looking fly buzzing in the box. Then 
followed lessons on parasites, both animal and 
vegetable. The next morning a beautiful male 
Asterias was drying his wings when we opened the 
schoolroom, and a few days later two brilliant 
females came out. That completed our collection 
of Asterias. From them we had seen the parasitic 
fly, and learned that the period of pupation ex- 
tended from October to May. 

The 18th of May we heard a fluttering in a jar 
containing a Cecropia. “Oh, see that beautiful 
bird!” exclaimed one of the little ones. As large 
indeed as a bird seemed that magnificent creature 
whose expanse of wings was six and seven-eighths 
inches. ; 

One day, seven minutes before eleven, we noticed 
’ a head and two very bright eves peering from one 
of the Cecropian cocoons. This was a rare sight, 
and we watched the insect and clock closely. 
Gradually the moth emerged, and at 11.20 had 
reached the top of the cocoon, which he seemed to 
close carefully. He rested, much bedraggled and 
very wet, clinging to the netting over the jar. 
Slowly the beautiful wings unfolded and dried. and 
just before the noon bell struck the moth had com- 
pleted his toilet and spread his beautiful wings to 
their fullest extent for our admiration. 

Nothing more occurred in our moth jars till May 
25, when we found that the last Cecropia and the 
Promethea had both come out in the early morn- 
ing. All these specimens, after being killed and 
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carefully mounted, were returned to their respec- 
tive owners to form the nucleus of a collection. 
Meanwhile the herbariums grew apace and many 
specimens had been gathered, pressed, and 
mounted. Many nymphs and larvae from ponds, 
brooks, and roadside had been collected. 

The first of June found my little band afield early 
and late, armed with nets, collecting boxes, etc. 
These days, though long, were busy days to us, so 
busy that often we could catch but glimpses of the 
beautiful things around us. 

The birds claimed no small share of our atten- 
tion. Several nests of the bluebirds, robins, 
sparrows, king birds, orioles, and ruffled grouse 
were located. The boys and girls were eagerly 
noting the incubation period, the number of days 
the young remained in the nest, etc. And many a 
songster grew familiar to them by his notes. 
Scarlet tanagers were more plentiful than usual 
this summer, but search as we would we failed to 
locate the nesting-place of that beautiful bird. 

Yet with all these out-door lessons, our regular 
studies were not neglected. It seemed that new 
zest had been given both pupils and teacher. Prob- 
lems in arithmetic and questions in grammar 
seemed less perplexing than usual, while our geog- 
raphies had become like “Stories in Wonderland” 
to us. We took imaginary journeys by sea and by 
rail, met the people of other lands and exchanged 
treasures with them. History’s pages seemed illu- 
mined. We met and talked with those ancient 
heroes, we supped and dined with their kings and 
queens. 

Never in a long experience have I found that 
lessons from nature retarded progress in other 


studies ; on the contrary, they give to all inspiration 
and ambition. 


BROWNLEE SYSTEM OF LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS. 


When returning from the Milwaukee Superintendents’ 
Convention, I called on a former officer of the Toledo 
school board to consult with him about a new methoa 
of conducting the “Holden System for Preserving 
Books” which our company was about to bring to the 
attention of educators, which suggests having the 
teacher appoint two or three pupils in each room to be 
ealled “Room Librarians’—wearing a badge with that 
inscription—whese duties would be to each take care of 
the books on two or three rows of desks, making instant 
repairs to torn and loosened leaves, and reporting those 
using the books with soiled hands, thus relieving the 
teacher of much care and saving her time. 

He very strongly advised me to investigate a system 
of child training which the principal of the La Grange 
school, Miss Jane Brownlee, has been perfecting for the 
past seven years, and which our plan would supplement 
in a very practical way. 

On arrival at the school, the first thing which attracted 
my attention was the large banner stretched across the 
hall, inscribed “Courtesy,” the motto for that month. 

Miss Brownlee explained to me that formerly only the 
mental quality of a child was considered in our public 
school system. To that has been added the physical, but 
as yet nothing to specially impress moral qualities. 

Considering the laxity of home training compared with 
a few generations ago, it is no wonder that the keenest 
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Many Ladies’ 
Bank Accounts 


are kept at our Temple Place branch 


BECAUSE it is most conveniently located in the 
heart of the shopping district. 


BrEcAUsE in cashing checks they receive only 
new bills and bright silver, and every courtesy is 
and consideration. 


Because the ladies’ room is such a delightful 
place for patrons to write a note or wait while ag 
down town, or to telephone free of expense. A Ht z 


lady assistant always in attendance. 


BECAUSE interest is allowed on all deposits of 
$500 and over, and because the Old Colony Trust 
Company is the largest Trust Company in 
Massachusetts. 


Teachers’ accounts, large and small, solicited. 


Our book, “How TO KEEP A TRUST COM- as 
PANY ACCOUNT,” mailed free on request. | 
The Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 
Main Office Branch Office ‘ 
Ames Building 52 Temple Place 
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THE BROWNLEE SYSTEM OF LIBRARY 
ASSISTANTS. 


(Continued from page 398.) 


anxiety is felt by thoughtful persons as to the great need 
of training the school children of to-day while their 
minds are inceptive to cherish and respect all the higher 
attributes which contribute to perfect manhood and 
womanhood. The purity of our future national, state, 
and municipal systems of government largely depends 
upon it. 

It is growing more and more apparent that the most 
successful teacher is the one somewhat endowed with a 
missionary spirit, as well as enthusiasm for the daily 
tasks. George W. Holden. 

Springfield, Mass. 


+0 
A SUPERINTENDENT’S WIFE. 
Dr. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass: — 

My dear sir: In the Journal of Education of the issue 
of August 20, on page 23%, I notice an article headed 
“Words That Live,” in which the authorship is attributed 
to “Mrs. Stanley, wife of the governor of Kansas.” 
Please allow me toe correct that statement, as it is not 
the wife of the governor, but the wife of the plain, ordi- 
nary county superintendent of Lincoln county, Kan., 
who is the author of the article which you quote. 

Very truly, 


Arthur J. Stanley. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


EDUCATIONAL FLETCHERISM, ETC. 


[This was not written for publication, but it is too 
good not to print.—EFd.] 

Dear Dr. Winship: Your rather weird editorial on 
“Educational Fletcherism” sets me a-thinking. It takes 
me back to high school and college, and through the 
schools I have been since connected with. Nobody chews 
his educational food. None of my teachers made any 
effort to get any of the succulence or strength out of it; 
it was swallow, swallow, swallow, and open your mouth 
for more. The idea was that whatever you got down 
would give you strength. 

Bah! ‘There cannot be the slightest doubt that my 
college mathematics and Greek gave me mental indiges- 
tion, and therefore injured my mind. My Greek parts 
recovered when I began teaching it, but as I never taught 
mathematics the sore never healed. Something about 
your editorial seemed to throw a flashlight back through 
my own educational experience and bring into clear re- 
lief what has been dimly discerned for twenty years. 

Say, does it ever occur to you in your private mind, 
not for publication, what a delicious lot of fakirs we 
“educationists” are? One set abandoning a half-tried 
scheme, another set pushing it as a great discovery, and 
over us all looming the great bugaboo of system, uni- 
formity, know-it-all-ism. What pomposity we sport, and 
all the time the little woman relying chiefly on her in- 
stinct and common sense is the chief one keeping the 
whole business from breaking down. 

I don’t know why I should be stringing out a long 
letter to you, unless it be that steady reading of the 
Journal for eighteen years has developed in what I call 
my mind a kindred feeling for your thoughts, and it is 
only decent once in a while to give thanks to you for 
saying what was in my insides somewhere all naked 
waiting for the word-shirt of your making. How’s that? 
*“Word-shirt!” Isn’t that a sweet, refined metaphor? 


Comes of being in a school connected with the textile 
trade. 

I wave my hand to you across the country, and I wish 
you a long continuance of your sane, solid, and salutary 
style. .Of course this is for you, not the Journal. Not 
stylish enough. W. Mz. 
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AMONG COUNTRY SCHOOLS. By O. J. Kern, super- 
intendent Winnebago county, Lllinois. Boston: Ginn 
+ Co. Cloth. Fully illustrated. 366 pp. Price, 

1.25. 
This is the most important book on rural schools that 
has been issued either officially or commercially, because 
it describes what is being done and how it is being done, 

For seven years Mr. Kern has been doing things, and of 

late he has been saying things on the platform and with 

his pen until there has been a widespread demand for a 

text-book based on his experience. This demand was 

well voiced by United States Secretary of Agriculture 

James Wilson, who as long ago as December 19, 1904, 

wrote: “It seenis” to me that Mr. Kern should not stop 

short of speaking to the public through his pen. We are 
needing, and needing very much, agricultural text-books 

: directed to the farm child through farm topies.” 

Here we have the book that Mr. Wilson calls for and we 

are sure that it is even better than he thought would be 

written, If there was nothing more than 154 illustra- 
tions from real country sehool life the book would jus- 
tify its appearing and would be worth the price. One 
hundred and fifty-four photographs of what is that ought 
not to be and what is that ought to be are in themselves 

a noble tribute to the great work already accomplished 

in one county in seven years. But the illustrations are 

by no means the most important feature of the book, 

The book sets forth a notable ideal in theory and prac- 

tice. It is the best plea for the rights of the country dis- 

trict that has been put in book form. If this book could 
be read by every school trustee, director, and school 
board member in the rural districts it would surely 
transform the schools in the country townships. The 
topics are suggestive of the scope of the book: The New 

Country Life, The Rights of the Country Child, Beaut fy- 

ing School Grounds, School Gardens, School Decora- 

tions, School Libraries, A Farmer Boy’s Experiment 

Club, Educational Excursions to the College of Agricul- 

ture, The Country School and the Farmers’ Institute, 

The New Agriculture and the Country School, The 

Financial Phase of the Country School Problem, Con- 

solidation, The Training of Teachers for Country 

Schools, and Manual Training in the Country Schools. 

A teacher in the country school who bas not this book is 

handicapped from the start. The book is the result of 

seven years of very earnest thought and hard work in 
an endeavor to secure for the country child his rights so 
far as an educational opportunity is concerned. In the 
training of children and the development of. character 
no greater opportunity can be offered than that now pre- 
sented to the teacher in the country school. A careful 
reading of these pages will show a practical way of in- 
teresting the “farm child through farm topics,’”’ will help 
to spiritualization of country life through the medium 
of the country school. No such opportunity was ever 
presented to a school officer as is now before the county 
superintendent of schools. It is his privilege to become 

a real leader in an educational way and to do original 

constructive work in preparing to meet the new condi- 

tions of country life. 


MIENE’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMBTICS. By William 
J. Milne, Ph.D., LUL.D., president of New York 
State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 

First Book. Cloth. 12mo. 288 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
Second Book. Cloth. 12mo. 300 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Third Book. Cloth. 12mo. 348 pp. Price, 45 cents. 
Dr. Milne has proved himself a master of the art of 
making school arithmetics for the rank and file of 
teachers. His name has long symbolized “sane and 
safe” work. Now he goes a step further and, without 
being insane or unsafe, cranky or radical at any point, 
has accepted some of the better indications of progress 
in arithmetic and has dove-tailed them with artistic and 
pedagogical skill into the safe and sane ways and means, 
giving a progressive series that ts closely allied to the 
ways that teachers already know and like. Built upon 
a definite pedagogical plan, these books teach the proc- 
esses of arithmetic in such a way as to develop the rea- 
soning faculties, and to train the power of rapid, accu- 
rate, and skilful manipulation of numbers. The induc- 
tive method is applied, leading the pupils to discover 
truths for themselves, but it is supplemented by model 
solutions and careful explanations of each new step. 

Each new topic is first carefully developed and then en- 

forced by sufficient practice to fix it thoroughly in the 

mind when first presented. The problems, which have 
been framed with the greatest care, relate to a wide 
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range of subjects drawn from modern life and industries. 
Reviews in various forms are a marked feature. Use- 
fulness is the keynote. The numerous illustrations al- 
ways serve a practical purpose. 


ALL THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN. A nature calen- 
dar, compiled by Esther Matson. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 160 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.10, 
net. Limp leather, boxed, $1.50, net. 

This is a year-book with a happy out-door thought de- 
voted to each day; but the total result is a series of re- 
freshing pages packed with enough ozone to sweeten 
even the mustiest city apartment. January starts off 
briskly with an invocation from Austin Dobson’s 
“Masque of the Months”’—“Firstly thou, churl son of 
Janus”; followed by a strain from Swinburne’s “A Year’s 
Carols.” Then come Longfellow, Cowper, Burroughs, 
Lowell, Thomson, Keats, Shakespeare, Spenser, Steven- 
son, Emerson, Tennyson, Jefferies, and many another 
lover of the out-doors, all joining with hearty accord in 
the praise of gardens. The work is done in special deco- 
rative type, with full-page illustrations. The great 
vogue of nature books, and the special attractiveness of 
this one, make it a thoroughly acceptable gift. 


CRAIG’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. For third and 
fourth grades. By Katherine L. Craig. Denver, Colo.: 
Smith-Brooks Company. Illustrated by the author. 
Miss Craig, state superintendent of Colorado, has 

made an exceptionally good text-book in primary geog- 

raphy. She gives a page to each fundamental subject. 

She does not weight the book with a lot of ballast but 

gives a few essential facts and then makes several sug- 

gestions and expects the teacher to have sufficient wit 
and general information to direct the work of the little 
people. The illustrations are all done by Miss Craig’s 
pen, and they not only illustrate precisely what should 
be illustrated, but they are clean-cut, beautiful pictures. 

The book places responsibility upon the teacher, but no 

greater responsibility than she should accept gladly. It 

makes children do their own thinking. 


THR GILMAN RENEWABLE COPY-BOOK, VERTICAL, 
Correction-lineé paper. With improved freehand me- 
dial copies. By J. W. C. Gilman. Complete, 96 cents 
a dozen; writing pads renewed (30 pages), 40 cents a 
dozen; copy, drill, and instruction cards, 36 cents dozen 
sets; practice paper (same quality as pad), 250 sheets 
for 40 cents. 76 Summer street, Boston: Thompson, 
Brown, & Co. . 
This is a remarkable innovation in text-book making. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been so many important 
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departures in any one phase of text-book making as 
this, It is all new, and New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Hartford, Jersey City, Manchester, et al. seem to haye 
appreciated it at sight. There is no way of telling what 
the new features are, but an examination will tell the 
whole story. Mr. Gilman has undoubtedly been making 
copy-books for more years than any man who has re- 
centiy made a book, and now he has invented more desir- 
able features all at once than any other, we had almost 
said than all the other copy-book makers put together. 
If you have not seen the “Renewable Copy-book,” send 
for a sample at once, and enjoy examining a combina- 
tion of genius and mastery such as you haye never seen 
in one text-book scheme hitherto. 


ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION. By Dorothea F. Can- 
field and George R. Carpenter. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 270 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
The authors have provided an unusually rich collection 

of material for work in. composition,—material well _ar- 

ranged, well graded, well adapted for use in the seventh 
and eighth grades, and accompanied by a clear and sug- 
gestive statement of the grammatical and rhetorical 
principles involved. They proceed on the theory that 
three things are indispensable to skill in composition— 
following rules, practice in original writing, and imita- 

tion. Of these the second is the most: important A 

child must learn composition by composing, as he learns 

to swim by swimming. A child must try indefinitely to 
express his own ideas until he.can express them as the 
rules say that he should express them. This book fur- 
nishes a vast amount of suggestion as to how to write, 
and provides an almost endless number of topics, within 
the child’s comprehension and interest, upon which to 
practice. 

——o——_- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Books, Culture, and Character.’’ By J N. Larned. Price, $1.00.—— 
“The Poetry of Chaucer.” By Ti. K. Root. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

‘‘Longfeliow Calendar.” Edited by Anna Harris Smith. Price, 50 
cents ——‘Saint Francis Assisi.”” By Oscar Kuhns. Price, 50 cents. 
“Geimelshausen.”’ Translated by Clara M. Lathrop. Price, 50 cents. 
“The Man Without a Country.” By E. E. Hale. Price, 50 cents.—— 
“Friendship.” By H. D. Thoreau. Price, 50 cents.— ‘Famous 
American Songs.’’ By Gustay Kobbe. Price, $1.50. Boston: T. Y¥. 
Crowell & Co. 

8. G. Howe.” By F.B. Sanborn. New York: Funk & Wag- 
naljs. 

“The History of Henry Esmond.’’ Edited by John Bell Hunne- 
man Price, 25 cents._—“ First Book in Latin.”” By Alexander James 
Inglis and V. Prettyman, Price, 60 cents. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

‘‘First Course in Zoology.”’ By Thomas W. Galloway. Price, $2.50. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons. & 

‘‘Advanced Geography.” By Charles F. King. 


| 
New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE 


GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By Berrua M. Brown, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


164 pages. Beautifully illus- 


trated. Price, 45 cents. ‘This book is for intermediate grades and serves as an introduction to 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology. 
EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES 


DAYS AND DEEDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By GeRrrRuDE L. Stone and M. Grace FICKETT. 


These two books present industrial and 


social life in the time of the colonies in stories charmingly told. The chief characters are chil- 
dren, and the illustrations are historically accurate. 


HAAREN’S NEW WRITING BOOKS 


By Jonn H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools, the City of New York. Six books. 


These books have a uniform intermedial slant. 


The letter forms are simple, legible, and of 


great beauty. This is essentially a movement series. As the work progresses, the pupil is shown 
how the letter forms are based on the movement exercises. 


Correspondence invited 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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‘EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authoritier in every state in the Union. To be 
available, tnese contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18, 19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. 

October 18-20: Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, Providence. 

October 19: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, New Haven. 

October 19: Franklin County, Mas- 
sachusetts, Teachers’ Association, 
Orange. 

October 19, 20: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 25-27: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewiston. 

October 25, 26, 27: Forty-fourth Uni- 
versity convocation of the state of 
New York, Albany. 

October 26: Hampshire County, Mas- 
sachusetts, Teachers’ Association 
Ware. 

October 26: Middlesex County 
(Mass. Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


November 2: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 


November 9: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 9: Berkshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Pittsfield. 


November 30-December 1: Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BERLIN. The final steps in ex- 
tending the plan of reorganization of 
the public schools have been taken 
this fall and the reorganized high 
school now connects with and con- 
tinues the work of the grades so that 
the system is harmonious and clearly 
organized from grade one to the end 
of the high school, twelve years being 
the time required. Principal Fred S. 
Libbey, the new high school principal, 
and his assistantsare in hearty sym- 
pathy with and are co-operating with 
Superintendent Whitcher in working 
out the plans along the approved 
modern lines of educational thinking 
and doing, and the results measured 
from the standpoint of interest or of 
accomplishment are very promising. 
In three years the high school enroll- 
ment has increased more than.200 per 
cent. with every indication that the 
new high school building will be out- 
grown before its newness is worn off. 
There have been radical changes in 
the teaching force; with one exception 
all of the high school corps are new 
and eleven of the grade teachers also 
are teaching in Berlin for the first 
time. The board of education em- 
ploys none but normally trained 
teachers, and has just adopted a sal- 
ary schedule and permanency of po- 
sition plan that is likely to attract 
and hold teachers of the highest 
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qualifications. The new mechanic 
arts course in the Berlin high school 
has already proven a popular one, as 
its promoters predicted it would do. 
This is the first school in New Hamp- 
shire to establish such a course, and 
its success or failure means much to 
this line of educational development 
in the state. Already the number of 
pupils electing this course is in excess 
of the accommodations, because no 
one expected that over ten or fifteen 
at the most would elect it and for 
this reason the equipment was 
planned to accommodate units of six- 
teen. At present forty are enrolled 
and it is evident that further accom- 
modations must be forthcoming. 

As now organized the Berlin pub- 
lic schools offer continuous training 
in the manual line from Sloyd in jhe 
seventh and eighth grades through 
the four years of high school, or six 
years in all, and ranging from whit- 
tling to machine-shop practice. 

It is in contemplation to open a 
mechani¢ arts evening high school so 
that artisans frum the shops and 
mills may take courses in drawing 
and construction, as well as in such 
allied branches of mathematics as are 
contributing to skill in mechanical 
pursuits. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON. Miss Lellah B. Pingree 
died on October 2 from appendicitis. 
She had been an important factor in 
educational activity and reform in 
Boston, having been upon the school 
board and always especially active in 
kindergarten interests. 

READING. Melville <A. Stone, 
who has for several years had Read- 
ing and Topsfield in his district, has 
added to it Merrimac, making it one 
of the best districts in the state. 

LEICESTER. O. H. Adams suc- 
ceeds Wallace E. Mason at Charlton 
and Leicester. 

ACTON. Arthur B. Webber of 
Ashfield, Cummington, Goshen, and 
Plainfield has been elected to the dis- 
trict of Acton, Littleton, and West- 
ford, succeeding Herbert E. Richard- 
son, who has gone to Greenfield. 

WESTFORD. Albert Cole is 
chosen superintendent of Dartmouth 
and Westford. 

GRANVILLE. Charles F. Prior is 
elected superintendent of Granville, 
Tolland, Sandisfield, and Southwick, 
succeeding B. J. Merriam, who goes 
to Brookfield and North Brookfield. 

ASHBURNHAM. W. B. Sprague 
is elected superintendent of Ashburn- 
ham and Winchendon, pucceeding 
David B. Locke. 

DIGHTON. Edwin §&. 
elected superintendent 
Dighton, and Rehoboth. 

HUDSON. C. 8S. Lyman has been 
elected superintendent of Hudson. 

SWAMPSCOTT. W. J. Pelo is 
elected superintendent of this town. 

AMHERST. Kenyon IL. Butter- 
field is to be inaugurated as president 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College on October 17. The coming 
of President Butterfield to Massachu- 
setts signifies much to the educa- 
tional life of the state as well as to 
the prosperity of the college. 

WALTHAM. The total registra- 
tion of pupils in the Waltham schools 
is 3,192, one hundred more than last 
year. In the high school there is an 
attendance of 4838, divided among the 
different classes, as follows: Fresh- 


Cobb is 
of Berkley, 
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men, 173; sophomore, 127; junior, 
sixty-nine; senior, sixty-seven; post- 
graduate, two. In the grammar and 
primary grades the attendance is 
2,618, and is as follows: First grade, 
281; second grade, 337; third grade, 
312; fourth grade, 335; fifth grade, 
300; sixth grade, 294; seventh grade, 
258; eighth grade, 280; ninth grade, 
221. The principal interest regard- 
ing the opening of the Waltham 
schools was the establishment of the 
kindergarten schools. Of these there 
are four, two on the South side and 
two on the North side. They are es- 
tablished in the Lowell, Robbins, 
Newhall, and Hill schoolhouses, loca- 
tions are so scattered and are such 
that the greatest number of children 
will be accommodated. The kinder- 
garten schools have opened with an 
attendance of 136 children. 

DUXBURY. John E. DeMeyer is 
chosen superintendent of Duxbury, 
Marshfield, and Scituate, succeeding 
Edgar L. Willard, who goes to New- 
buryport. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held on Octo- 
ber 19 in New Haven. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The board of 
education has changed the name of 
the Girls’ Technical high school to 
the Washington Irving high school, 
thus imposing no limits, so far as 
name is concerned, upon the various 
lines of work the institution may of- 
fer. The new building is to be 
erected on Irving place, opposite the 
old home of ‘Washington Irving. 
Courses in college preparation, or 
leading to the teachers’ training 
schools are offered as well as the 
courses in commercial subjects, sew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, book- 
binding, printing, design, and library 
apprenticeship. The board proposes 


to make the school the only down- 
town high school for girls, but an 
institution well equipped to afford 


every kind of day and night class the 
public wants. 

City Superintendent Maxwell re- 
ports to the New York board of edu- 
eation that seventy-four women 
teachers were married in the sum- 
mer recess. This is the largest num- 
ber of marriages that has been re- 
corded at one time. The list is not 
complete yet, for many teachers 
marry and take their own time about 
reporting the fact. The by-laws of 
the board of education say that a 
woman teacher cannot marry. The 
court of appeals has said tthat board 
of education has no right to adopt 
such a by-law, and that the by-law is 
null and void. The board has been 
in a quandary over the question for 
some time, and has never taken 
stringent measures to enforce the by- 
law. Of the 12,000 women who are 
teaching in the elementary schools 
many hundreds are married. The 
thousands of teachers who are not 
married are not letting the by-laws 
trouble them at all. They say it isa 
dead letter because the board of edu- 
eation has not enforced it, and they 
may go ahead and marry when they 
please. 

The De Witt Clinton High School 
for Boys in New York city has 
opened with 1,750 pupils in attend- 
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ance. This school is located at the 
corner of Tenth avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, and has a large auditor- 
jum which is decorated with a mural 
painting representing ex-Governor 
De Witt Clinton of New York marry- 
ing the waters of the Great Lakes 
with those of the Atlantic ocean. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The University 
of Pennsylvania has a _ new, large, 
and completely-equipped engineering 
building, than which there is nothing 
better in the country. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. Miss Jane Brownlee, 
principal of the Lagrange school, is 
on a leave of absence for a year and 
is spending it in travel. She is lec- 
turing on her “System of Child 
Training” in the principal cities of 
the Rocky mountain region and on 
the Pacific coast. She has an im- 
portant message for the teachers, 

CINCINNATI. ‘The University of 
Cincinnati has greatly increased its 
attendance. The liberal arts depart- 
ment has seventy-five more and the 
college for teachers has more in the 
entering class than in the entire 
course last year. 

There will be more than a million 
dollars put into new public school 
buildings this year. 


MICHIGAN. 


CALUMET. The new $200,000 
high school building, one of the best 
in the state, especially in its equip- 
ment for manual training, domestic 
science, and in laboratories, is well 
under way. 


IOWA. 

There are 18,870 schoolrooms in 
Iowa. 

The length of the school year aver- 
ages 160 days. 

There are 13,993 schoolhouses. 

The value of schoolhouses is $22,- 
500,000. 

There are 3,598 men teaching in the 
county. These are 1,159 fewer than 
five years ago. 

The public schools of the state en- 
roll 540,337 pupils. 

Total publie school expenses, $10,- 
789,800. 


A Rare October Trip. 
578 Miles by Rail and Steamer $5.00. 


Over the Boston & Albany rail- 
toad to Albany, the Hudson River 
Steamer to New York, Fall River 
Line to Boston, B. & A. to starting 
point, Thursday. October 11, to Sun- 
day, October 14. Five dollars buys 
whole trip. Stop-over in New York 
to October 23 for $2.00 extra. Send 
for descriptive leaflet. A. S. Han- 
son, general passenger agent, Bos- 
ton. 

HIS BUSY DAY. 

“Ethel,” he whispered, “will you 
marry me?” 

“IT don’t know, Charles,” she re- 
plied coyly. 

“Well, when you find out,” he said, 
rising, “send me word, will you? I 
shall be at Mabel Hicks’s until ten 
o’clock. If I don’t hear from you by 
ten, I’m going to ask her.”—London 
Tit-Bits. 


Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to i 


ore its significance. hile great attentiou has been given to 
ventilation, very little has been given to dust. 

When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from.circulating. It has 


Floor Dressing 


is used the amonnt of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 
pat discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 

one of the most B nme factors in the sp ° such as 
Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 

Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces lalr, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by tLe 
barrel or in cans of va g capacity by dealers generally. 

aa ‘ ller makes process of application easy and 
economical. 

We will apply without charge Standard Floor Dressing to the floor 
of one room no that ou can Siloonalty see that all we claim for it is true. 


‘estimonia’ ana interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Two NEW STORY BOOCES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By Carotyn S. Barvey and Ciara M. Lewis 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have 
recently been published. Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 
A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 
By Jane L. Hoxie 


Miss Susan E. Blow says: I know no equally simple, varied, and interesting collection of stories 
for children between the apes of four and six, and I earnestly hope that A KINDERGARTEN 
STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity it merits. 


Price, postpaid, Fifty Cents 
Send for Kindergarten Review Premium Circular 
MILTON BRADLEY CO, - Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
| \ | S The est school of Ora Literature, and 
ON Pedagos in America. Tt alins to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own ers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
ollege Of Uratory 
. HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 


Eow BOSTON, MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


LARGEST STOCK GREATEST VARIETY BEST GRADE 
IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 


We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 
Send for catalog and state requirements 
We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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It is something wonderful how the demand for the Holden 
Book Covers and Repairing Material has increased. 
demand every year for over fifteen years is certainly remarkable, 
You can continue the old plan, transfer soiled, unsanitary books — 
or you can adopt the “Holden System ’”— transfer them clean 


and in good repair and save money by doing it. 


choice — it’s a free country. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President 


A larger 


Take your 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


IN order to make this section of the JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Several changes have been made in 
the faculty staff of the University « 
Maine this fall. Professor Carr, for- 
merly of the University of Arkansas, 
succeeds Acting Professor Lenz, who 
will remain as assistant professor in 
the department of Germanic lan- 
guages. Professor Sprague will suc- 
ceed Professor A. E. Rogers, who 
has a year’s leave of absence, in the 
department of civics. Professor Dor- 
sey also succeeds Professor Mun- 
son, who has held the chair of horti- 
culture at the university for several 
‘years. Professor Munson has been 
appointed orchardist. The professor- 
ship in the newly established depart- 
ment of education has been bestowed 
upon Professor Davidson, who has 
been conducting a school for gradu- 
ate students and teachers in southern 
California for the year past. Pro- 
fessor Davidson has had a great deal 
of experience in the schoo! teaching 
system of New York state, especially 
in connection with the teaching of 
English. He comes to the university 
with excellent preparation for his 
work, is greatly pleased with the 
outlook at Maine and plans to make 
the course of instruction offered in 
the college of education here one of 
the best in the country. 

An unusual honor has been con- 
ferred on Charles F. Chandler, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Fifty years ago he received 
the degree of Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. At the expira- 
tion of a half century the same uni- 
versity reawarded the degree to Pro- 
fessor Chandler. Dr. Knapp of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
is the only other Columbia professor 
who has received a like honor. 


The celebration by Professor Ed- 
uard Zellar, who is ninety-three years 
old, of the seventieth anniversary of 
his promotion to the doctor’s degree, 
taking place simultaneously with the 
retirement of Professor Kuno 
Fischer, eighty-two years old, from 
Heidelberg University, and the com- 


pletion of his seventieth year by Pro-. 


fessor Johannes Ranke, once more 
suggest the probability that brain 
work is conductive to longevity. 


New York University began its 
seventy-fifth year September 26, when 
the school of applied science and uni- 
versity college were formally opened. 
Early indications of a large freshman 
class were fulfilled when the new ar- 
rivals appeared. Up to noon more 
than one hundred new students had 
matriculated, being about evenly di- 
vided between the two colleges. 


The University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt., commenced its 107th 
year on September 26 with an enter- 
ing class of 115 students. This num- 
ber is beyond the expectations of the 
university authorities, who expected 
that the increase in the requirements 
of the institution which were put in 
effect this year would cause a much 
greater falling off in comparison with 
the class of 1909, which numbered 
130 and was the largest in the his- 
tory of the college. In the absence 
of President Buckham, who was a 
delegate to the celebration of the 
440th anniversary of the University 
of Aberdeen, Scotland, the opening 
chapel exercises were conducted by 
Professor J. E. Goodrich. 

Work on Morrill hall, 
stone of which was laid last com- 
mencement, is progressing rapidly 
and it is expected that the building 
will be ready for use early next year. 

Robert Dewey Benedict has given 
the university $300, the interest to be 
used annually as a prize for the best 
essay by a member of the _ senior 
class on the subject “International 
Arbitration.” 

Several courses have been added to 
the curriculum this year. Among 
the most important of these are: 
“A Course in the Holy Scriptures,” 
by Bishop A. C. A. Hall of the Dio- 
ecese of Vermont; “Spencer and Mil- 
ton,” by Professor M. W. Andrews; 
“Greek Art,” by Professor S. EB. Bas- 
sett, and two extra courses in French 
by Professor A. B. Myrick. 

A number of changes in the faculty 
have been made since last year. 
Evan Thomas takes the place of Pro- 
fessor W. A. Coit, who is away for a 
year’s study. C. H. Pierce, 1904, 
takes the place of Professor G. M. 
Brett, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the College of the City of New 
York. Both these changes were in 
the department of mathematics. In 


the corner 


the agricultural department H. A. 
Edson, 1906, has taken the place of 
Professor W. J. Morse, who has gone 
to the University of Maine. R. G. 
Gibson, A. B., 1904, B. S., 1906, has 
been made instructor in drawing, to 
take the place of H. F. Halladay, re- 
signed, and F. B. Wright, 1905, has 
been appointed assistant in electrical 
engineering, vice H. C. Clement, 1904, 
who goes into practical work. H. B. 
Cunningham, 1904, assistant in the 
department of German, will conduct 
the work in scientific French also. 


A quarterly magazine of successful read- 
ings. Of the best literature that lends 
itself to recitation. THE SPEAKER 
prints a hundred pages each issue. 
Indispensable to teachers. No. 3— 
especially for children to recite. 
A few of the 58 titles in No. 3. 


The Shave-Store . 


P Edmund Vance Cooke 
The Moo-Cow-Moo . 


Edmund Vance Cooke 


Brother Wolf and the Hormed Cattle Harris 
A Summer L ullaby ; ° Eudora S. Bumstead 
Tiny Tim (from “‘A A Christmas Carol ’’) Dickens 
The Fairies + William Allingham 
Queen Mab - . Thomas Hood 
The Star Song — Robert Herrick 
O Little Town of Bethlehem Phillips Brooks 
Recessional . Rudyard Kipling 
The Flag Goes By ‘ " Henry Holcomb Bennett 
Pocahontas William Makepeace Thackeray 
To-Da F Thomas Carlyle 
Wonderful Country of Good- Boy- -Land Blake 
The Fir-Tree . - + Hans Christian Andersen 


From a Railway Carriage. . Robert L. Stevenson 
The Land of Nod . . . Robert Louis Stevenson 
The Story of Jose , Arranged from Genesis 
The Owl and the Cat. ‘dward Lear 
The Angel’s Whisper . 
Going Into Breeches . 
The Bost 
Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? 
Po’ Little Lamb. Paul saurence Dunbar 
Little Brown Baby .-. Paul Laurence Dunbar 
An Incident of the French Camp _— Robt. Browning 
His College Examination Booker T. Washington 
A Howdy Song . Joel Chandler Harris 
Bud’s Fairy Tale .. . James Whitcomb Riley 
The my | That Was Scaret 0’ Dyin’ . Slosson 
Laetus Sorte Mea . 7 + Juliana H. Ewin 
Parsifal the Pure (irom | ‘ Stories from Wagner’ oy 


Charles and Mary Lamb- 

Kingsley 

uydia Maria Child 


40 cents a copy, $1.50 a year 


PEARSON BROTHERS 
29 S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
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FIVE YEARS’ AMERICAN GROWTH. 


BY WALTER, J. BALLARD, 
The figures of American growth in the past five years, 1900 to 1905, are 


somewhat startling, but here they oe a 


Increase in 5 years, 


Population .......... 83,148,000 6,840,000 
National wealth «++ eee $115,000, 000,000 $10,000,000,000 
Public debt ........ 990, 000, (decrease) 117,000,000, 
Annual interest .......... 24,000,000 i 16,000,000 
Gold certificates, circulation 485,000,000 41,000,000 
Silver in circulation ....... 175,000,000 33,000,000 
Gold certificates, circulation 485,000,000 285,000,000 
Silver certificates, circulation 454,000,000 46,000,000 
U. 8S. notes, circulation ..... 332, 000,000 19,000,000 
National bank notes ....... 480,000,000 _ 180,000,000 
Total money, circulation ... 2,587, 000,000 532,000,000 
National banks, number..... 5,668 1,936 
National bank, capital ...... 791,000,000 170,000,000 
Bank clearings, New York .. 92,000,000,000 40,000,000,000 
Bank clearings, U. 8. ...... 140,000,000,000 m 56,000,000,000 
National banks, deposits ... 3,783,000,000 1,325,000,000 
Savings bank deposits ..... 3,093,000,000 704,000,000 
Savings bank depositors.... 7,696,229 1,589,146 
Farms and farm property .. 22,000,000,000 2,000,000,000 
Farm products ......... oth 7,000,000,000 3,236,000,000 
Manufacturing product .... 17,500,000,000 4,500,000,000 
Customs receipts .......... 261,000,000 28,000,000 
Internal revenue ........... 234,000,000 (decrease) 61,000,000 
Expenditure, navy ......... 117,000,000 (war taxes) 62,000,000 
Expenditure, war ........... 122 000,000 (decrease) 12,000,000 
Exports, manufactures ..... 543,000,000 110,000,000 
Farm animals, value ....... 3,006,000, 778,000,000 
Gold production |........... 86,000,000 7,000,000 
Coal production, tons ...... 314,000,000 74,000,000 
Petroleum, gallons ......... 4,916,000,000 2,255,000,000 
Tin-plate, pounds .......... 18,859,000 3,671,000 
Copper, toms ....... 362,740 92,152 
Wheat, bushels .......... éce 693,000,000 171,000,000 
Cane sugar, tons ....... Soy 350,000 200,000 
Sugar used, toms ...... nie 2,632,000 413,000 
Cotton used, bales ......... 4,562,000 918,000 
Cotton exported, pounds .... 4,305,000,000 1,205,000,000 
Railways operated, miles .. 212,349 18,087 
Passengers carried ........ 719,654,000 134,959,000 
Freight carried 1 mile, tons 173,613,000,000 32,451,000,000 
Passenger Cars 31,034 5,258 
Domestic vessel tonnage .. 5,502,000 1,164,000 
Foreign trade vessels built . none none 
“Soo’’ canal business was ... 36, 617,000 14,302,000 
Commercial failures ....... 102,000,000 (decrease) 36,000,000 
Post-office receipts ........ : 152,000,000 50,000,000 
Newspapers published .... 23,146 2,340 
Publie school salaries ...... 167,000,000 80,000,000 


And behind it all the increased energy, unity, and patriotism of the 


American people. 


Annual Report of Brown Univer- 
sity. 

The annual report of President 
Faunce of Brown University to the 
college corporation has just come 
from press. Among other announce- 
ments we note the following as of 
particular importance. The faculty 
has voted, subject to the approval of 
the corporation, to increase the re- 
quirements for admission to the engi- 
heering courses, and to compress the 
academic year into a smaller com- 
pass, shortening the winter vacation 
and lengthening that of the summer, 
The lengthening of the summer vaca- 
tion will open the way for the long- 
desired summer school. 

The physical training given in the 
gymnasium has been placed on a 
firmer basig than ever before. In all 
respects it has the same dignity as 
any other course in the eurriculum. 


The physical director has been made 
professor of physical training, and 
his excellent work has been felt in 
the whole intellectual and moral life 
of the students. Of the entire stu- 
dent body 42.8 per cent. were last 
year engaged in some sort of athletic 
training, an indication of the develop- 
ment of physical training for the uni- 
versity as a whole and not for a few 
men on the athletic teams. 

The social life of the students dur- 
ing the past year has been marked 
by interesting development. Hach 
of the four classes has practically 
banished politics from class elections. 
Class officers have in consequence 
been more truly representative men 
than ever before. The Brown Union 
has been an efficient organization and 
has provided entertainment and in- 
struction on many eccasions. 

The movement toward the estab- 
lishment of fraternity chapter houses 
is still in progress, and one more fra- 
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ternity, Delta Kappa WBpsilon, has 
purchased a permanent home on Col- 


lege street. 


The financial condition of the uni- 
versity is more satisfactory than at 
any time for some years. The Hd- 
ward ©. Thayer fund of fifty thou- 
sand dollars will soon come into our 
possession. 

President Faunce again. calls. at- 
tention to the much-needed new li- 


brary, to be called after John Hay. . 


Plans as at first made now seem .in- 
adequate. A million dollars is 
needed, half for endowment and half 
for the housing of a valuable and rap- 
idly increasing collection of books 
which is more and more becoming 
inaccessible to the students for ef- 
ficient work. Over six thousand 
volumes have been added to the col- 
lege library during the past year. 
Dean King of the Women’s College 
reports that the committee appointed 
to raise an endowment fund for the 
new gymnasium in process of erec- 
tion and soon to be completed has its 
work well in hand. The greatest 
need of this part of the university is 
space to grow in. Our present nar- 
row quarters compel us_ to use the 
chapel for a recitation room. Lack 
of study rooms compels some of the 
students to do their mental work sit- 
ting on the stairs or in the corridors. 


NEW YORK 


From 


BOSTON (Dima) 


Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, at5 P.M. 
Through Long Island Sound by daylight. 


From 


FALL RIVER 


Every week day at 6.30 p.m. Connecting train from 
So. Terminal Station at 4.50 p.m. 


From 


day at 6.30 p.m. Last connecting train 

from So. Terminal Station at 5.03 p.m. 
Ask for Information. 

Ticket Office, 214 Washington St. Phone Main 2324. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST, 


Pullman or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the hate 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Fkt. Agt. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OL AND COLLEGE BUR 


is the time to register. 


Vacancies occur right alon; 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


through the year. Membership 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


* 


Epwarp FIcCKETT, Prop., 


Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 26 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


te SCIENCE 


Universities, Colieges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 


17 E. VAN BUREN 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK 


186 Ave 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Dr. S. G, Howe.........-. 
Cabot’s Everyday Ethics.. 
Maine’s Ancient Law........... 
The Development of Freedom of the Press - 
Massachusetts 

The History of Henry Esmond........ Henne- 
First Book in Latin.......... 

Selections by Robert M. Lovett 
Longfellow Calendar . 
Saint Francis of Assisi ............... 
The Man Without a Country. 
Books, Culture, and Character 
The Poetry Of 
A Man in the Case....... .... 
Studies in rhilosophy ........... 
American Hero Stories ome 
Aspects of Religions......... ... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Sanborn Funk & Wagnalls, New York — 
Cabot Henry Holt & Co., $1.25 
Pollock 1.75 
man [{Ed.] The Macmillan Co., « 
Prettyman ‘* 60 
Ginn & Co., 30 
Smith (Ed.] T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York .50 

Larned | Houghton, Mifflin « Co., Bos’ n 1.00 
Rost 1.50 
Phelps “ “ “ 1.50 
Moses G.E.Stechert & Co.,N. Y. 1.50 
Mason Little, Brown & Co., Boston 3.50 
Hareben Harper & Brothers, New York 1.50 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY @3 


27-29 West 23d St. 
EB. Dept. 


New York. 
120 Boylston St., Room 411 


BOSTON, 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


QTATE RORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
es. For ca talogues address 
the Principal. ASBURY PITMAN. 
MA8s. 
or both sexes. catalogues address 
Joun G. THompson, Principal. 


, BRIDGEWATER, 
A. G. Boypen, A. M. 


AL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

TATE only "Especial attention is 

called te the new enuree of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Prineipal 


address the Principal, 


LOOK OUT FOR CURVES. 
Don’t loosen your hold if the world 
wags wrong— 
Hold tight, my boy, hold tight; 
There are others who grope and 
stumble along— 
Hold tight, my boy, hold tight; 
If the others glide past you and get 
to the top, 
Don’t give up your efforts—don’t 
grumble and stop; 
Bend down to your task; 
weaken—don’t flop— 
Hold tight, my boy, hold tight. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, al- 
lays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of 
the world. “Be sure to ask for Mrs. 


don’t 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


A Danger Averted. 


The recent scientific investigations 
made to determine the serious extent 
of disease contagion caused by the 
circulating dust in our schools and 
public buildings of all kinds has con- 
clusively shown that the greatest 
danger from dust exists in rooms 
where the floors are neglected. 

For instance: The air in rooms 
treated with a preparation to prevent 
the circulation of dust was found to 
be nearly twelve times purer than 
that in rooms not so treated. The 
value of this discovery will be recog- 
nized when it is remembered that 
dust conveys germs of diseases such 
as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, Asiatic 


cholera, erysipelas, diphtheria, yel- 
low fever, pneumonia, and many 
others. 


It is most gratifying to know that 
the health conditions in our schools 
and other buildings can be so greatly 
improved, and too much credit cannot 
be given the floor preparation by 
means of which dust dangers can be 
averted. 

Standard floor dressing is being 
used everywhere—in schools, stores, 
places of amusement, and in public 
buildings of all kinds. Merchants 
are delighted at the saving it effects 
in keeping goods free from dust. It 
preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and sayes its cost many times over. 
Three of four applications a year give 
best results. Patent Standard Oiler 
makes process of application easy 
and economical. Sold everywhere in 
cans and barrels of varying capacity. 


Women’s Bank Accounts. 


Many women teachers have opened 
bank accounts for the first time this 
year. It has been a fad in a sense, 
but it is none the less sensible and de- 
sirable on that account. In every city 
there is some bank that welcomes 
small accounts as does the Old Colony 
Trust Company in Boston. There is al- 
ways a woman attendant, there is a 
woman’s waiting-room in which they 
are always welcome to write, or rest, or 
use a telephone free of expense. They 
have a sense of proprietorship, are al- 
Ways recognized, and always in the 
best of company. All this in addition 
to the great convenience of doing. busi- 
aess in a business vay. Paying by 
check gives one the surest possible re- 
ceipt, which is never lost, is never out 
of place, and are always of the same 
size and shape. In addition to all else 
they always receive from the bank 
when they draw money only crisp new 
bills bright silver Goin. All the 
courtesy and consideration of a bank 
is without the investment of a penny. 


> 


Very Low Colonist Rates via 
Nickel Plate Road. 


To California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and far western points. On 
sale daily until October 31. Tickets 
good in our tourist sleepers, which 
leave Boston tri-weekly. Choice of 
routes beyond Chicago. Write for 
full particulars to L. P. Burgess, N. 
BE. P. A., 206 Old South building, 
Boston, Mass. 


> 


Even if the women should be al- 
lowed to vote. they would probably 
find something else to fuss about.— 
Somerville Journal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


In line with the superlatively ex- 
cellent vaudeville shows of tthe past 
few weeks at Keith’s will be the pro- 
gram arranged for next week. It 
will be headed by two features of 
more than ordinary interest—George 
Evans and Master Gabriel and com- 
pany. George Evans stands to-day 
as the leading monologist on the 
stage, a burnt-cork comedian whose 
humor is keen and of the most enjoy- 
able kind. He has recentiy made a 
record at Keith’s theatre, Ih ladel- 
phia, that has never been eq.a.ei in 
America. For five weeks he his eeu 
the top-line feature at that hwuuse 
and has delivered a new mou logue 
each week. He comes to the Boston 
house for a run. Master Gabriel, 
who first won fame in the varieties 
as 2 member of the team of Lamar 
and Gabriel, and later became a star 
in musical comedy as the original 
“Buster Brown,” is to appear in a 
new sketch called “Auntie’s Visit.” 
He plays the role of “Buster,” sup- 
ported by a company that includes 
George Ali, who is cast as “Spike,” 
Buster’s dog, Al Lamar, Vida Perrin, 
Nan Dodson, Maurice Hageman, and 
Ed. Lamar. John W. World and Min- 
dell Kingston are favorites of the 
highest standing with the Keith pat- 
rons and their return in their delight- 
ful comedietta will be a most wel- 
come event. An act that has won a 
great reputation in Europe, Herr 
Grais and his two trained baboons, is 
to make its first American appear- 
ance. Mary Dupont and company, in 
a sketch called “Left at the Post’; 
Lucy and Lucier, in a budget of fun 
entitled Fool’s Errand’; Franco 
Piper, the famous banjo juggler; 
Elizabeth Murray, with songs and 
stories; the Arlington Four, a quar- 
tet of clever young comedians; Adair 
and Dahn, wire performers; the Gag- 
noux in feats of equilibrism; Chris 
Smith and the Two Johnsons, “real 
coon” singers and dancers; Belle 
Veola, a pretty contortionist, and 
new kinetograph pictures will all be 
on the list. 


When Mrs. Lombard heard that 
the baby of her former cook had been 
named for her, she bought a suitable 
rattle with many jingling bells, and 
went to see her namesake. “Why, 
Bridget,’ she said to the late Miss 
Leahy, now Mrs. O'Sullivan, “I 
thought you said the baby was 
hamed for me. My name is Hannah, 
and you are calling the baby ‘Celes- 
tine.’ ”’ 

“Celestine L..’ ma’am,” said Mrs. 
O’Sullivan, hastily. “The ‘L’ is for 
Lombard, and ‘Celestine’ is just a 
koind of a name to describe you, 
ma’am. There ain’t anny ‘Hannah’ 
to your looks, Mrs. Lombard, anny 
wan would tell you that.” 


Light: 
ning Rod Up: 
I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments; ‘‘no posi- 


tion no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Here are examples of 1906 changes through this agency in every case by recommendation only. Nova 
Scotia to NM. FY. Edith McLeod, Parrsboro to Falis. Matne to V. /. Anna L. Bard, 
Presque Isle to Hoboken. Massacuusetts to V. ¥. Ruth M. Fletcher, Northampton to Watertown. 
Connecticut to V. ¥. Clarence O. Boyd, New Haven to Chateaugay. New York to V#. Ida Eve- 
land, Franklin to Castleton Normal; to V./., Martha Baggs, Ithaca to East Orange; to Pa., W. E. 
Dimorier, Montour Falls to Erie; to W’. Pa., Myra L. Sheek Anibore to Morgantown ; to Ofio, Elspeth 
McCreary, Franklin to Geneva ; to Mich., Gertrude Miller, Oswego to Kalamazoo ; to /owa, E. Theodore 
Manning, Rochester to Storm Lake; to Mo., John P. Clark, Gowanda to Carthage. New Jersgy to NV. 
Poy Be W. Reed, Bridgeton to Dobbs Ferry. Prnnsytvania to V. Y. Ada M. Perry, East Sharon to 
Geneva ; ‘to NV. /., Marietta Meredith, Towanda to Passaic. MuicHiGaNn to Ohio. George W. Sievers, 
Kalamazoo to Cincinnati. Wisconsin to V. ¥. C. J. Vrooman, Racine to Utica. CaLirornia to Ala, 
Ida M. Cooley, San Francisco to Birmingham. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ 


see ’ N introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY sincoisana Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


dr 
a Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iif. 
Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address, 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O, Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


‘ High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGE*CY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., ¥ arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu- 

H nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «* 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 py od Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


‘ON, Mass.: 
Ashburton Pl, 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1906, 13th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 

During last year placed teachers in 77 of the 99 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon, and Illinois. This year shows an increase in 
every department.. Write and see what we can do for you. 

A REGISTRATION NOW LASTS TILL JANUARY Ist, 1908. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Motnes, Iowa. 


Winshi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
D every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 
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REMINGTON 


Sto VW 


= are used for instruction purposes 


in the schools of the United States 
and Canada—vastly more than all 
other makes combined. 


The choice of the commercial 
world is reflected in the equipment 
of the commercial schools. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


THE SCHOOL ARTS COLOR BOX 


Containing Six Toned Colors and Charcoal Gray 
For Use in 


HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ALSO 


THE MUNSELL CRAYONS 


Enamel Cards, Balls, and Spheres 


for teaching 


THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 


Manufactured only by 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


[INCORPORATED] 


82 & 84 Washington St. | 


216 & 218 Clarendon St. (| BOSTON 
COLOR AND CRAYON FACTORIES, MALDEN, MASS. 


Send for School Arts Booklet and Crayon Circular 


Low RATES 


The West via 
Union Pacific 


From August 27 to October 31, 1906, low 
one way rates will be in effect to California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Idaho 
and Nevada. 


Superior service, unequalled equipment, 
dustless roadbed. 


For detailed information, maps, folders, 
etc., address 


W. MASSEY, N.E. F. & P.A., 
176 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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